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WAR STORIES FROM TWO ENEMY TRIBES 


By Wa rer GoLpscHMIDT, GEORGE FosTerR, AND FRANK EssENE 


INTRODUCTION 


The Yuki and the Nomlaki’? lived on opposite sides of the Coast Range 
in northern California. They were enemies. This is repeatedly indicated 
by off-hand statements of informants, but it gets its clearest expression in 
war stories from both sides, a collection of which is presented here. 
Linguistically the Nomlaki belong to the Penutian family, while the Yuki 
are the most numerous representatives of the Yukian stock. Both peoples 
subsisted on hunting, fishing, and gathering, and though there was a 
general similarity of culture, many specific differences existed. Some trade 
took place between the two tribes, but the Coast Range, rising to 7500 feet, 
afforded a considerable barrier, so that contact was close only in summer 
when both peoples gathered food in the uplands. 

The following accounts of Yuki-Nomlaki wars were obtained by the 
authors during the summers of 1935-1937. A comparison of their field 
notes indicated that joint treatment of the war stories might prove valu- 
able. Three Yuki informants gave four stories, and four Nomlaki in- 
formants gave an additional five. The nine accounts which follow are 
presented approximately as recorded, in English; and in the conclusion 
the general points of comparison are discussed. 


YUKI ACCOUNTS 


12 A Yuki man and his woman became angry at their parents, so they 
left home and climbed up the mountains to the east, camping near the 


1 Both the Yuki and Nomlaki are discussed by A. L. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians 
of California (Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 78), chapters 10-12 and 25, 26 re- 
spectively. A general Yuki ethnography by Foster, and an ethnographic discussion of the 
Nomlaki by Goldschmidt are in preparation. 

2 Obtained by Foster. This story was told by Eben Tillotson, a 72-year-old Yuki, whose 
uncle, Lamskaémi Tom, participated in it. Presumably the fight occurred shortly before the 
establishment of the Round Valley Indian Reservation, probably about 1850. The informant 
learned part of the story from a Nomlaki, Jim Halley, who lived in the valley, and who did 
not believe Tillotson’s people, being from the south of the valley, had participated in the fight. 
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crest in Yuki territory [probably just below Black Butte]. Here they 
made a rough shelter in which to sleep. In the afternoon the woman looked 
up toward the summit and saw something move. She said to her husband, 
“Old man, let us go back; there are people above us.” But the man said 
nothing; he was mad at everything and everybody, and didn’t care even 
if he died. At dusk they built a fire, ate, and went to bed. But the woman 
was restless. “Don’t sleep. I feel uneasy,” she said. But toward morning, 
both finally dozed off. Then something came into the shelter, stirred up 
the fire and sat down. The woman awakened and saw it, and awakened 
her man. He grabbed for his bow, but the stranger, who was an “Indian 
bear,” * jumped on him. This “Indian bear” was a Nomlaki doctor, covered 
by a thick bear hide which protected him from danger. He was naturally 
a very strong man. Both fought for a long time, and by and by the Yuki 
man became exhausted, and he turned to his woman who had been help. 
ing as best she could. “Go home. I’m done. Go home to your people.” 
She was stubborn and wouldn’t go home, but finally she slipped out of 
the shelter and hid herself to watch what was going on. Then the “bear” 
killed the Yuki and came out to look for the woman. He hunted every- 
where, but she was hidden behind a tree and he couldn’t find her. So he 
dragged the body of the Yuki man out of the shelter, and with his knife 
cut it all up. He took off the scalp and kept it, and spread the rest of the 
flesh, skin, and entrails over the ground and bushes. When this was all 
done, he went to the stream and took off his bear hide. Then he washed 
himself thoroughly, packed his hide on his back, and struck off over the 
mountain. Then it was that the woman knew it was an “Indian bear” and 
not a real grizzly bear. After this the woman went home to her people, 
and said, “My man was killed. A Nomlaki ‘Indian bear’ killed him, and 
hung him all over the ground and trees, and cut his guts out.” So the 
warriors gathered, and she led them back to the spot, where they examined 
the remains which proved that the killer had been an “Indian bear.” They 
gathered up the remains of the man and burned them, and took his ashes 
home for burial; after this they had a big “cry” [i.e., period of public 
mourning], for everyone felt very bad. Then after a few days they talked 
things over and sent word to the chief [war chief? ]. He told them to get 
ready, to have plenty of arrows. 

Then everyone started up the mountainside—everyone who could go, 
women and children too. They were afraid to stay at home for fear the 
Nomlaki would attack them while their men were away. At the top of 
the ridge at a place called “ut [Government Flat] they stopped and sent 
word to the Nomlaki chief to come up there for a council. The Nomlaki 


3 “Bear doctors” were Indians who were believed to have the power to change them- 
selves into real grizzlies; “Indian bears” were Indians who simply clad themselves in bear- 


skins to give the illusion. 
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chief asked what was wanted, and the messenger said that his chief wanted 
to talk about payments. So the Nomlaki chief came with all his warriors, 
and both sides drew up, with their chiefs in front. 

Then the Yuki chief addressed the Nomlaki, and told them what had 
happened, and asked that they pay for the murder. The Nomlaki chief 
asked his people, “Did any of you do this?” One doctor answered, “Yes.” 
But the Nomlaki refused to pay; three times they refused, so finally a 
Yuki warrior stabbed a Nomlaki, and the battle was on. It began in the 
evening, and lasted for most of the night. The Nomlaki chief and all of 
his people were killed, all except one young boy [Jim Halley] who escaped. 
Many women helped in the battle, too. Women who had lost their men 
were even more terrible as fighters than the men. Many Yuki were killed, 
but not so many as Nomlaki. 

When the battle was ended, the Yuki gathered their dead and wounded, 
burying the former and carrying home on stretchers the latter. [Stretchers 
were made by lashing wild-grape vines between two poles.] They took 
the scalps and heads of the dead Nomlaki, and just let their bodies lie on 
the field. Scalping was done by cutting across the forehead and peeling 
to the rear. [Other accounts state that the cut was made on the neck, and 
the scalp peeled forward so as to include the entire face.] When they got 
home they had a big war dance, and danced with the scalps and heads on 
poles, carrying bows and spears and imitating shooting and stabbing the 
enemy. After this there was a big feast. The reservation was founded soon 
after this fight, so the Nomlaki, who were severely reduced in number, 
didn’t have an opportunity to retaliate. But the two peoples have never 
gotten on very well in Round Valley, to which the Nomlaki were brought. 


2.4 The Yuki used to trade with the Nomlaki. The Nomlaki brought 
in salt to trade for deerskins, beads, and pine nuts. Of course these trades 
led to arguments, fights, and eventually killings. Both men and women 
were involved. On one occasion a Yuki captain was nearly killed. This 
made the Yuki angry and they decided on a war with the Nomlaki. 

The Mountain Yuki [Sukshaltatno’m] were the ones who had the 
trouble with the Nomlaki. The Mountain Yuki called together all the 
Yuki of Round Valley, Hull Valley, Eden Valley, and Dos Rios. The 
meeting was held in the fall of the year. They decided to make war on 
the Nomlaki and planned what they were going to do. Three men of the 
council were selected to go to Sacramento Valley and invite the Nomlaki 
to a big dance. There would also be grass games [the favorite gambling 
game of the California Indians] and everyone would have a big time. 
The celebration was to be held at Black Butte, the Yuki-Nomlaki boundary 
line. 


4 Obtained by Essene from a 65-year-old Yuki, George Moore, of Round Valley. 
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People soon began to gather: the Nomlaki on the east side of the Butte, 
the Yuki on the west. It took two days and part of a night for all the 
people to get there. The last bunch of Yuki came after dark and circled 
around the Nomlaki. The Yuki encircled the Nomlaki with soldiers, five 
men deep. About midnight the Yuki attacked. The fight lasted that night, 
the next day, and another night. A little stream there became red with 
blood [a common simile to indicate the ferocity of the battle]. The 
Nomlaki would have run away if they could, but the Yuki had them 
surrounded and only a few got away. Only one Yuki was killed, but at 
least two thousand Nomlaki were killed or wounded! 

After the battle was over the Yuki set a watch over the dead and 
wounded. When the Nomlaki tried to rescue one of their men, the Yuki 
would run them away. At last the Yuki got tired of watching and left the 
field. This was the last big war between the Yuki and Nomlaki. There 
were not enough Nomlaki left to carry on a war. 


3° The Nomlaki came and camped at Rock Springs. Six Yuki men 
and one Wailaki went to visit them. The Nomlaki were not friendly, and 
talked among themselves in their own language. The Nomlaki headman 
got his spear and rushed at the Yuki. The Yuki man dodged away but 
one got cut in the back by the spearhead. The Yuki hurried home. They 
sent a woman out to tell all the people about the attack. The next day the 
woman came back with all the Yuki warriors and about ninety Wailaki. 
[The Wailaki are an Athabascan-speaking people who lived to the north 
of Yuki territory.] All got ready to fight the Nomlaki. 

The Yuki and Wailaki started in double file up the mountain. They 
found all the Nomlaki in bed, asleep. The Yuki waited until the Nomlaki 
were up and ready to fight. The Yuki fought in pairs. [Two Yuki to 
one Nomlaki?] All the Nomlaki were killed except one little girl, who 
was seven or eight years of age. On the following night she sneaked 
through the brush and finally got home. The Yuki and Wailaki picked 
up everything that the Nomlaki had with them. Then they came back 
to Yuki country. They cooked up lots of food and gave a big dance. 
It lasted for two or three days. At the end of the dance, everyone went 
back to his own village. 


4° A Yuki man and his wife lived at Devil’s Jump-off. They lived all 
alone. One day they saw three men coming toward them. The woman 
knew they were enemies [i.e., Nomlaki]. She ran for help while her 
husband stayed to fight them. The Yuki man was a good fighter even 
though he had only one eye. He had a large basket shield to stop arrows 


5 This and the following obtained by Essene from Dixie Duncan, an 80-year-old Yuki, 


of Round Valley. 
6 See preceding footnote. 
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with. The Nomlaki could not hit him. Soon he killed one Nomlaki, then 
two, and wounded the third. Just then an arrow struck him in his one 
good eye and killed him. 

The woman had crossed the river and was calling for help. She brought 
three men back with her to help her husband. When they climbed back 
up the bluff they found him dead. Then they looked around and saw 
three Nomlaki. They chased the Nomlaki up the mountain. Near the top 
the Nomlaki hid in the thick brush. The Yuki could not find them. The 
Yuki returned to where the man and wife had lived. The woman had 
gathered a big pile of brush. On top of the brush she had put all their 
baskets and everything they owned. The body of her husband was put 
on top of the pile and set on fire. The woman returned to her folks and 
lived with them after that. 


NOMLAKI ACCOUNTS 


5." In ancient times all Indian tribes had their own territory or hunting 
grounds. No other tribe was allowed on this land without special permis- 
sion from the right officer. This is what happened on the Nomlaki hunting 
grounds many years ago. The Yuki at that time were a most warlike and 
vicious people. They often poached on Nomlaki territory and caused much 
disturbance and bloodshed. Often they would make raids on some of the 
Nomlaki camps, kill the men, and take away the young women. They 
robbed the camps of whatever seemed valuable to them. There were 
about four hundred of these bandits who ran in a gang all over the dif- 
ferent Indian territories. The Yuki would take the scalps of the Nomlaki 
back to their own territory. There they would erect a pole about twenty 
feet high and put the scalps on the top. Then they would hold a wild war 
dance around the pole. While dancing around this pole, they would shoot 
at the scalps with bow and arrows. They had a great time over the victory. 
This went on for several years, and eventually the Nomlaki decided to 
try and put an end to it. So the captains of the foothills called a conference 
and talked the matter over very seriously. The officers agreed that they 
should stop these raids by the Yuki. On the following day they selected 
a large piece of ground and called every man from each village. Not a 
woman or child was allowed at this meeting. After the speeches at this 
big congregation, the men gladly organized into a small army. 

The Nomlaki were not a warlike people, so in time of trouble they had 
to make preparations for war. They were obliged to get the men together, 
and the war chiefs lectured to them on warfare and made plans for the 


7 Obtained by Essene from Charley Watham, a Nomlaki living in Ukiah, California. 
Though he introduced a revivalistic dance in the territory of his people, Watham was never 
in close contact with them. His moralistic remarks and many of his expressed cultural at- 


titudes are not typically Nomlaki. 
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coming battle. The Yuki waged war all the time and had their trained 
men always on hand. The Yuki were the most warlike and vicious tribe 
of Indians in this part of the country. The Nomlaki, who were making 
preparations for war, lived in the foothills, while the Yuki lived over the 
mountains on the west side of the Coast Range. 

The Yuki were not satisfied with their portion of ground on one side 
of the mountains. They wanted to rule both sides. The Nomlaki, who 
lived in the foothills, had some of their people by the Sacramento River, 
During this war preparation they had to go down to the river and call on 
these chiefs for men and help.* In this district some of the white men 
who were married to Indian women learned all about what was going on. 
They spread the news to the white people who lived at Newville and the 
surrounding country. After the story was checked up, the white people 
hurriedly gathered all the rifles, shotguns, pistols, shot and powder they 
could find. They supplied the Nomlaki with this. This gave the Nomlaki 
a good chance of whipping the Yuki and breaking up this roving bandit 
gang. The whites did not have any too good a feeling about these Yuki 
anyhow. The river people understood very well how to use the white man’s 
weapons, but the Nomlaki knew very little about guns, though they were 
very good shots with bows and arrows, and darts [spears? ]. After every- 
thing was ready, the Nomlaki men, women and children moved to the 
summit of the mountain where this combat was to take place. There were 
four hundred men on the Nomlaki side and the same number on the 
Yuki side. After the Nomlaki reached the summit and pitched camp, 
several smoke signs were given. This was a challenge for a fight. The 
fires were built along the side of the top of the mountain where the Yuki 
could get a good view of them. The fires were made of pine pitch with 
wet moss thrown on the top. This makes a thick, black smoke represent- 
ing a dirty, black conflict. 

The Yuki saw this, and they were ever ready, for they were blood- 
thirsty. They arrived the next morning. There was only one way to get 
to this place of battle. This was over the mountain on the old Indian trail. 
This trail led from the Yuki side over the mountain down a high ridge 
to the river on the Nomlaki side. There was another trail that led from 
the river on the Nomlaki side to the top of the mountain. This trail was 
used by the Nomlaki for gathering pine nuts. This was the trail that the 
Nomlaki army took. Some of the Nomlaki men hid themselves near the 
river and many hid themselves along the trail. Thus they could follow 
up the Yuki when they came. 

The Yuki had to come over this mountain, down the ridge to the 


8 River Wintun, not actually a part of the Nomlaki division proper, though speaking the 
same language. This codperation seems improbable in the light of post-white enmity between 


Hill and River Wintun. 
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river, and up the other trail to where the foe was waiting. The Yuki came 
on, one by one, down the ridge to the river and up the trail on the opposite 
ridge. The hidden Nomlaki men watched them until the very last man 
passed by. The leading man of the Yuki, as he neared the top of the moun- 
tain, stopped and waited until his last man came up the trail. 

They all assembled and were getting ready to make a charge and sur- 
round the Nomlaki camp. Then the Nomlaki opened fire on them. The 
Yuki heard the roar of guns and saw their men being mowed down. They 
became very frightened and fled down the trail into more gunshot. The 
Yuki were very afraid of the report of rifles. They thought that the United 
States army was after them. Nearly every Yuki was killed. Two young 
men were captured and taken to the Nomlaki camp, where they were 
fed and taken care of very well. These men were sent back to the remainder 
of the Yuki to tell the news so that they would come and take care of 
their dead and wounded. 

Some time later, when the Nomlaki went to the top of the mountain 
to gather pine nuts, they saw where the Yuki had burned the dead, and 
also bows and arrows. This ended the Yuki bandits of four hundred 
strong. There was never any further trouble with the Yuki after this one 
battle with the Nomlaki. 


6° One of the daughters of Dominic’s grandfather went to gather 


seeds for the first time. The look-out was busy making rope, and the 
enemy [Yuki] came in and surrounded the gatherers, killing this old 
chief's daughter. The girl who took care of her ran back. She stripped 
off all her clothes and beads and got back. This group of gatherers wasn’t 
large enough to attack the Yuki before they returned home. The Yuki 
were from Jump-off, and spies were sent after them. There was one 
Nomlaki who could talk Yuki and could come and go without being 
attacked, though he really belonged to our side. He was living with the 
Nomlaki at the time, and was sent to warn the girls who had been 
captured, 

The chief asked the Stony Creek people, who were good warriors, to 
help him. In those times Indians would rather go to a war than to a 
dance, so they went. They never drank water or ate while going. The 
hunters would go ahead and get food together, and at camps the fore- 
tellers [diviners] would tell them what to do and what the outcome would 
be. This time the diviner told them to go on to the mountain and be 
ready early in the morning in order to rout the Yuki out at daybreak 
when their war dance would be over and everyone asleep. They had the 
® Recorded by Goldschmidt from Jeff Jones, a Nomlaki. 

10 According to the informant, an important chief. Jones’s knowledge was mainly 


obtained from Dominic, who was his foster-father. 
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scouts figure out the distance. They surrounded the village and gave a 
war whoop. The Yuki got excited and ran; they didn’t put up a fight at 
all. Our people killed almost every Yuki. 

Certain men had been detailed to go in for the Nomlaki girls, and 
these were brought back. They also brought back some Yuki boys, whom 
they raised to manhood and then sent home. Dominic’s grandfather was 
a peacemaker,” but he was mad and had this war. Only a few of our 
people were hurt, and none were killed. 


7.2 The Nomlaki people used to go to Government Flat to gather sun- 
flower seeds. The Yuki didn’t know what salt was [i.e. didn’t have any] 
and they traded seeds for salt and made friends with one another that 
way. A captain had gone with a son and a daughter to Government Flat 
where the Yuki sometimes went to hunt, and they were gone too long, 
so our people suspected something. The Yuki had killed this group— 
scalped the boy and his parents and taken the girl into Round Valley. 
They cut up our people and made “jerky” ** of them. Our people learned 
of this and told the captain. 

The next day our people started over the mountains. When they got 
to Government Flat they saw some Yuki carrying home deer, and some 
of the men wanted to kill them. But the captain, who wanted to find 
their home, wouldn’t let them, and he had two men follow the Yuki 
hunters. They located the place at the fork of Williams Creek, I think, 
and returned to their captain. 

They went back to the Yuki village in the evening, and saw the girl 
coming down to the creek to get water in a basket. One Nomlaki scout 
talked to her, and took her away. Toward morning our people surrounded 
the sweat house where the Yuki were having a good time over the three 
scalps. They tried to get them out in the daylight, but the Yuki wouldn't 
come out. There was one old fellow in our tribe who talked Yuki, and he 
yelled to them that they should come out and face [the consequences of] 
what they had done. Our people killed every one of the Yuki—not a one 
got away. They took a lot of young girls with them, but no men. 

There was a big tribe of Yuki in the country, and they gathered a party 
together and followed our people nearly to the valley. They were afraid, 
though, and went back. My grandfather was in charge of that war party. 
His white name was Thomson, and he was head man of the dolitewa 
group [lineage] from Newville. This was just before the white people 
came in. 


11Informant’s term for a person who attempts to bring two opposing factions to an 


amicable agreement. 
12 Recorded by Goldschmidt from Jim McGetrick, a Nomlaki. 


18 J.¢., dried meat. See also p. 153. 
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814 The last fight with the Yuki happened after the whites had been 
in here three years. The Nomlaki were running away from the whites. 
They went to Howard Lake, over the summit, to catch salmon out of the 
Eel River and to gather nuts and seeds. That was over the border line. 
It was in the fall of the year that the Yuki from Round Valley found them 
there. They came into our camp in the morning and started killing our 
people. One woman ran up the summit and came down Log Spring 
Ridge; another came over Fork Ridge and crossed over by Bear Den 
Trail, and both ran to Lopom [a large village near the present Paskenta]. 
They both arrived there at about the same time—late in the afternoon. 
The people there had messengers whom they sent out. The next after- 
noon people came into Lopom from all over. They were going to the 
war. Their captains had sent them there. The captain from Lopom led 
them, and the people claim that the line was so long that its beginning 
was in the timber and the tail down in the valley. They ate lunch at Log 
Spring Ridge and went to Howard Lake, where they found the corpses 
of the people lying around. The Yuki had taken all the food that had been 
gathered up. The people sat and cried, and were awfully mad. The captain 
said that the way was still long and that the Yuki were probably having 
a war dance; they should get there by early morning to fight. They went 
down the river to this side of Round Valley on the first ridge where they 
all sat down and watched the Yuki having a big war dance over the killing 
of the Nomlaki. The captain said that the boys could smoke, but that they 
would have to blow the smoke down squirrel holes to keep the Yuki 
watchmen from seeing it. Toward morning the Yuki quit dancing, and 
when they had gone to sleep the Nomlaki captain led his people down. 
One group was sent to the camp, another to get back the things that had 
been stolen. So they went down and set fire to the buildings and shot the 
Yuki with arrows, and speared them. They caught a bunch of young 
people and brought back eighteen girls and three boys after they were 
finished fighting late in the afternoon. All the rest were killed. They picked 
up all the food they could carry and brought it back along with the 
captives. They camped on Eel River one night and the next at Howard 
Lake, where they put their own dead in a gulch and threw earth over 
them. Then they came on home. 

On Thomes’ Creek they kept the girls a couple of years and made them 
work. They built a big sweat house there. They set a war dance for the 
spring of the year, for they were going to kill those girls. The Nomlaki 
set a pole in the ground and attached crosspieces, like a ladder, so that they 
could make the girls climb up there. Then they dressed the girls in 


14 This and the following account were recorded by Goldschmidt from Joe Freeman, a 


Nomlaki. 
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feathers, painted their lips and cheeks, and tied their hands in back of 
them. As they put each girl on the pole they tied her leg on each side of 
it and stood her up. They had gathered up a pile of small rocks and a lot 
of wood, and a big fire was built as soon as night fell. They started to 
yell and run around the girl they had up on the pole. They danced and 
made the other girls dance, too. They circled around her, stopping to give 
a whoop and to shoot arrows into her. They all took a shot at her, and she 
was quite a while dying. They didn’t quit dancing until she died. Singers 
changed off and never stopped singing until she died. When she was dead 
they put another one up the same way. The girls that were to be killed 
were forced to dance, too. My grandfather had one of the boys who had 
learned to talk Nomlaki. He was a good boy, so my grandfather told him 
that he was to be killed in the same way. He sent the boy after water and 
told him to run away, and to stay in the canyons so they wouldn’t find 
him. When the Nomlaki noticed that this boy was gone they told my 
grandfather, and made him go out to look for the boy with them. So he 
went out on a ridge and watched the trail on the summit by Log Springs, 
and when the boy came up the ridge he told him to get down in the 
canyon. Then my grandfather returned and told the people he hadn't 
seen the boy, and they gave up the hunt. 

After all had been killed they took the girls and the two boys and laid 
them down wit!: the heads to the west and the feet to the east, on top of 
the ground. Then they took the white rocks and laid them on all around. 
That was the last fight they had with the Yuki. My grandmother was a 
young lady at the time. She danced in the war dance and showed me the 
place. The sweat house and the rocks were still there. 


9.5 They say that once they met twelve Yuki near Mountain House 
[ Lopom]. The captain of the Yuki began to talk, when the Nomlaki found 
them. They couldn’t understand one another except by gestures. The cap- 
tain licked his hands and our people thought he meant he wanted salt. 
He showed his beads. One Yuki man kept looking at one of the Nomlaki. 
He had a spearing pole in his hand and he swung it around, saying, 
“leskoma,” keeping his eye on this one man. Our people warned this 
Nomlaki fellow to be careful, but he didn’t seem to pay any attention. 
All at once the Yuki thrust at this Nomlaki, who rolled over quickly so 
that the Yuki missed. Other Nomlaki shot the Yuki right in the rib. The 
captain paid no attention to this, as if nothing had happened. Our captain 
motioned to the Yuki to come to the village that night. The Yuki threw 
their man in the gulch and threw dirt on him and went down to camp. 
That night they went into the house and traded. They slept in there and 
were fed. The Yuki and the Nomlaki did big preaching [to give assurances 


15 See preceding footnote. 
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of mutual good will] and then these men went home. They may really 
have wanted to trade, but they were found up in the hills. 


CONCLUSION 


The foregoing stories were related by informants as truthful accounts 
of historic happenings. Undoubtedly they did have their origins in actual 
conflicts, but beyond this assumption we must be very cautious in inter- 
pretation of the data. 

The material can most easily be considered under three headings: 
(1) the folkloristic aspect, including the very marked “patterning” which 
occurs; (2) attitudes indicated; (3) ethnographic contents. 

(1) Analysis shows that none of the stories can be accepted as accurate 
accounts of battles. Rather we find certain favored incidents appearing in 
varying but limited combinations. This combining leads to definite, 
stylized patterning, into which, presumably, any other war stories from 
these peoples should fit. Table 1 gives the principal traits in Yuki-Nomlaki 
war accounts, and their occurrence. A composite story would follow this 
approximate sequence: a small party is attacked (stories 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9) 
while camping (stories 1, 3, 4), gathering (stories 6, 7), poaching (stories 
5, 8), or trading (stories 2, 9). A woman or girl rushes back with the news 
(stories 1, 3, 4, 6, 8); a war party is formed (stories 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8); a 
period of preparation follows (stories 1, 2, 5, 6, 8), culminating in a sur- 
prise attack (stories 2, 6, 7, 8), or a prearranged battle (stories 1, 5). All 
or nearly all of the enemy are killed (stories 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8), while few 
or none of the narrator’s party are slain (stories 2, 6). Scalps are taken 
(stories 1, 5, 7) and a victory dance follows (stories 1, 2, 7, 8). This is 
the last Yuki-Nomlaki fight (stories 1, 2, 5, 8). 

It can be seen from the table that the patterns of the two tribes are quite 
similar, though there are several elements that are unique for one group 
only. Yuki stories alone record an attack upon camping persons, all-night 
fights, and a feast following the victory dance. Specific Nomlaki occur- 
rences are attacks upon gathering parties, poaching upon the enemy’s 
territory, enemy cowards, and prisoners taken. 

Stories 4, 5, and 9 are most aberrant. Story 5 is weighted with invectives 
against the Yuki, and is also, as indicated in footnote 7, the least reliable. 
Stories 4 and g lack the decisive pitched battles of the other seven, and 
might more accurately be classified as “border incidents.” 

Thus we find that instead of historical verities we have mere folkloristic 
accounts, stylized and formalized, of what actually did occur. The reason 
for this transformation from true narration to idealized patterns is not 
difficult to find. All peoples love to relate stories of the bravery in war of 
their ancestors, and it is but natural that the glorifying elements come to 
take precedence over the less creditable ones. The farther removed the 
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TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF ELEMENTS IN YUKI-NOMLAKI WAR STORIES 











Yuki Nomlaki 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 

Cause of war an attack... x x x x x x x 
Attacked party camping. . x x x 
Attacked party gathering. x x 
Attacked party poaching. . x x 
Attacked party trading... x x 
Woman or girl rushes back x x x x x 
Period of war preparation.. x x x x x 
War party formed........ x x x | x x x 
Surprise attack on enemy. x x x x 
Prearranged battle....... x x 
All-night fight........... x x 
Enemy cowards.......... x x 
All or nearly all of enemy 

SE ere x x x x x x x 
Few or none of own party 

RRA ner x x 
rT x x x 
Post-war victory dance... x x x x 
Feast following dance..... * x 
Prisoners taken.......... x x x 
Last Yuki-Nomlaki fight. . x x 





narrator is from first-hand acquaintance with the event, the fewer qualms 
he has in substituting fiction for fact. In the foregoing stories, war guilt is 
invariably attributed to the enemy, and justice and righteousness prevail 
in the form of victory. Size of war parties is fantastically increased, in one 
instance to 2000 (two dozen would be a closer estimate), and frequently 
the enemy is destroyed. Further evidence of this tendency to boast is 
shown by a negative occurrence: no mention is made of the payment of 
compensation by the victor to the loser as a bribe against a counter attack, 
despite the fact that this practice is actually found among these tribes.” 
Sagas of this nature, told to wide-eyed children and grandchildren, ending 
with “and there weren’t enough of the enemy left,” or the like, could 
scarcely be spoiled by adding, “and we paid them Indian gold and obsidian 
[highly valued objects] so they wouldn’t attack us again.” 

The patterning becomes more evident when we compare it with that 
of our own stories of similar nature. In the stories recorded here, there is 
no mention of individual heroes of special abilities. Places are always 
carefully recorded, but the participants are, with rare exceptions, merely 


16 The attempted collection of wergild in story 1 is rather of the type requiring payment 
to the family of a murdered man. 
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“the Yuki” and “the Nomlaki.” There are no accounts of self-sacrifice, 
fighting against desperate odds, rescue by a relief force in the nick of time, 
and countless other elements which make up our own “historical” stories. 

Another point raised by this analysis is the relative stability of various 
types of stories. It seems likely that narratives of this type, involving 
glorification of the tribe, would tend to be more quickly altered to con- 
form to the socially idealized and accepted patterns than simple accounts 
of everyday life, such as a man’s encounter with a ghost, a hunting trip, 
or the friendly meeting with members of another tribe for the purpose 
of trade. Further investigation along this line should prove interesting. 

(2) These stories give us an interesting picture of certain attitudes held 
by the tribes toward each other. Such attitudes are indicated by the changes 
from truth to myth which have taken place; and they are emphasized by 
occasional derogatory phraseology, as, for instance, in story 5. A dominant 
theme in the Nomlaki accounts is that the Yuki were a “vicious and war- 
like tribe.” All other sources (the related Huchnom to the south, the 
Kato to the west, and accounts of early settlers in the region) agree with 
this statement. Stephen Powers ™ bears eloquent testimony to this in his 
Tribes of California: “The inhabitants of this valley . .. were indisputably 
the worst tribe among the California Indians. . . . The unphilosophical 
and double-seeing Wintun at Red Bluff described the Yuki to me as 
terrific fellows, savage giants living in the Coast Range mountains, 
dwelling in caves and dens, horribly tattooed (which they are), and 
cannibals.” The reference to the making of “jerky” in story 7 may be 
an implication of cannibalism. This attribute of the Yuki was believed 
by all their neighbors. 

Another attitude, mentioned in the discussion of patterning above, is 
that of justice and righteousness on the part of the narrator’s tribe and 
the unwarranted hostility of the enemy. Story 5 illustrates this most clearly, 
but the theme is apparent in nearly all. 

(3) Though we cannot accept these stories as true history, there is no 
doubt that they do illustrate the general style of warfare and the under- 
lying concepts. The prime cause of war—murder or assault—is not left in 
doubt. It appears, directly or implied, in all nine stories. A second cause of 
friction is based upon the concept of tribal property. Individual land 
ownership was of course unknown, but strict ideas with regard to the 
land of tribal and subtribal units were in force. Poaching as leading to 
war, is indicated in stories 5 and 8. The acceptance of wergild when 
feasible is illustrated in the first tale. This theme is widespread throughout 
California, and is merely the extension of the practice from interindividual 
to intertribal dealings. Prearranged battles are indicated in stories 1 and 5. 





17 Tribes of California, Contributions to North American Ethnology, 3: 125, 1877. 
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There is likely an organic relationship between this practice and that of 
wergild. As in the first story, an unsuccessful palaver with armed warriors 
on each side might easily lead to fighting. 

The taking of scalps (stories 1, 5, 7) was an important accessory to the 
victory dance (stories 1, 2, 7, 8) held at the conclusion of a successful 
campaign. The scalps were stretched on frames and erected on poles. In 
contrast to the popular conception of scalping, the taking of scalps by the 
Yuki and Nomlaki was not an end in itself. It served rather as a means 
by which the victors could give vent to their wrath, and at the same time 
shame the enemy. Being thus symbolic, only a few (even one) were 
sufficient, and thus not all fallen enemies were mutilated. When speaking 
off the record, both Yuki and Nomlaki informants admitted that some- 
times one scalp was passed from village to village and dance to dance, 
until it was actually worn out.’® In the heat of the dance, grieving Yuki 
widows and orphans might seize the trophies and dance with them in 
their teeth. This practice observed by those who did not understand its 
significance, might well give rise to the charges of Yuki anthropophagy 
suggested in story 7, and by Powers. 

Belief in the “Indian bear” (story 1) is common throughout much of 
California. Here he is playing his culturally sanctioned réle to perfection, 
that is, killing members of an enemy tribe. Other true elements that help 
complete the picture of warfare are the appropriation of the enemy’s 
belongings (stories 3, 8), taking of captives (stories 5, 6, 7, 8), use of 
spies and scouts (stories 6, 7), prearranged battles (stories 1, 5), and sur- 
prise attacks (stories 2, 6, 7, 8). Curiously, these stories contain few 
references to actual fighting techniques, for example, how bows and arrows 
were carried, number of arrows, range of fire, formation of opposite sides. 
(Informants, however, are acquainted with these details.) 

Summarizing briefly, we find that a comparative treatment of war stories 
of these two enemy tribes brings out the folkloristic nature of purported 
history, the stylized patterning to which the stories conform, the attitudes 
of the tribes toward each other, and makes it possible to identify correctly 
the ethnographical contents of “historical” tales. 


18 This also indicates how rare war casualties must actually have been. 
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SOME EUROPEAN FOLKTALES OF THE BERENS RIVER 
SAULTEAUX 


By A. Irvinc HaLLowELi 


During the course of several summers’ field work among the Saulteaux 
of the Berens River, I have collected a considerable number of myths and 
folktales. A handful of these are patently of European derivation, repre- 
senting some interesting variants of well known and widespread types. 
All these stories except 1b and 3 were told to me and recorded in English, 
but none of these Indians speak English among themselves. Since even the 
best bilingual speakers have a very limited command of English, a word 
for word reproduction scarcely does justice to the material. Consequently, 
I have done some smoothing out for the sake of clarity in expression, but 
I have done no polishing, nor has there been any rearrangement of 
episodes, etc. I think that my transcription may best be considered as 
equivalent to a free English translation of a native Indian text. 

Indian narrators do not give titles to their stories so I have used the 
titles employed by Thompson,’ supplemented by Aarne-Thompson,” as 
the most convenient means of identification. In each case a footnote to 
the title indicates the number of the tale in these sources which both con- 
tain analytical summaries of major episodes and variations in detail. 
Between brackets at the beginning of each tale I have given the name 
of the narrator, his band affiliation, the year when the story was collected, 
and any other information that seems relevant. The capital letters and 
Roman numerals at the beginning of paragraphs in the stories themselves 
are a key to the episodes distinguished in Thompson * and Aarne-Thomp- 
son, respectively. In addition, I have given citations in footnotes to 
Thompson’s Motif-Index and indicated some of the details in which these 
Saulteaux versions vary both from their European prototypes and from 
other Indian versions, particularly those recorded for related Ojibwa speak- 


ing peoples. 
1a. The White Cat or The Girl as Helper in the Hero’s Flight’ (Chief 


William Berens, Berens River Band, 1936. One of his favorite stories. 
First heard it told many years ago by a Norway House (Cree) Indian.) 


1 Stith Thompson, European Tales among the North American Indians. (Colorado Col- 
lege Publications, Language Series, vol. II, no. 34, pp. 319-471, 1919.) Cited as T(r). 
2A. Aarne, The Types of the Folk-Tale. Translated and enlarged by S. Thompson. 
(F. F. Communications, no. 74, 1928.) Cited as AT. 
3 Stith Thompson, Motif-Index of Folk-Literature. (Indiana University Studies, nos. 96-11, 
1932-1936.) Cited as T(2). I am indebted to Prof. Thompson for aid in this part of the 
documentation. 


*Thompson (1) VI, AT 313. 
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A. There was a queen who had a son. This young man was a very 
good card player. He sent for all the men of his mother’s kingdom to see 
if any one of them could beat him. But no one could. Often he would 
walk up and down in the palace and say, “I wish I could find someone 
to play cards with me.” He kept this up until his mother got tired of it. 
“You must not keep on saying that, my son,” she said. 

One night, as he was walking about in the palace, a strange gentleman 
came in. This man was well dressed. He wore a broad stand-up collar and 
carried a sword at his side. The handle of the sword was covered with 
diamonds. The young prince had never seen the like of the stranger's 
sword. Finally the stranger spoke: “I heard what you said. I came to 
play with you.” 

So the two of them sat down at the table and began to play cards. The 
prince beat the stranger seven times. Then they played again. The prince 
beat him three times. “I must leave you now,” the stranger said. “But I 
want to tell you something before I go. You must come and find me three 
years from today. If you don’t, I will be able to find you wherever you 
are and I will cut off your head.” Then the stranger disappeared. 

When the prince told his mother what had happened she said, “I told 
you not to keep saying what you did. Something bad may happen to 
you now.” ® 

B. When the three years were almost up the prince began to worry about 
what he was going to do. One day when he was out walking in the 
country, he saw a little house. He heard someone pounding in it. When 
he went up to the house he found that it was a blacksmith’s shop. The 
blacksmith said to him, “My good young man, you look as if you were 
worrying a lot. You don’t look well at all.” Then the prince told him all 
about his troubles. The blacksmith did not say very much. But he told 
the prince that he knew who the stranger was.® 

“Do you see that big pond over there? His three daughters always come 
there to have a swim at midday. You dress up in your best clothes and go 


5 In episode A the hero ordinarily promises himself to the ogre in payment of his gambling 
debt. But in this version he wins instead of loses. The episode becomes intelligible, however, 
in view of two culturally constituted attitudes among the Saulteaux. The loser in any contest 
may be offended and attempt retaliation. There is no concept of ‘good sportsmanship.’ 
Secondly, there is always a mistrust of strangers. Now the prince’s mother had already 
warned him against his wish to play with some new opponent (by implication a stranger), 
and she specifically pointed out afterwards the dire consequences that might result from 
his act. Presumably the stranger was angry because he lost and threatened the prince for this 
reason. While the prince did not ultimately win out over the ogre because of his own powers 
alone, this first episode presages his final triumph. This is in accord with purely aboriginal 
stories. 

6 Blacksmiths were sometimes attached to important posts of the Hudson’s Bay Co. and 
for this reason became familiar to the Indians. Perhaps this fact helped to perpetuate the 
helpful smith motif. T(2), N855. Old women frequently played such a réle in native stories. 
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and hide yourself there before noon. When his daughters appear they 
will not look like human beings, but three swans. Be sure and hide your- 
self well or it will be the last of you. The girls only look like human 
beings when they take their clothes off. When they do this you steal their 
clothes. When they find this out they will offer to pay you something for 
the return of their clothes, but you must not accept anything. What you 
must do is to ask the youngest one to come and kiss you before you let 
the clothing go.” 

C. The next day the prince dressed himself in his best clothes and went 
to hide in the bushes near the pond a little before midday. Soon he heard 
the swans coming and peeping out from his hiding place, he saw them 
circling around over the pond and he heard the youngest say, “I believe 
someone is watching us.” But the oldest one answered, “Nonsense. We 
went around twice.” And the other one said, “If there is anyone there, it 
will be the last of him.” But the swans circled over the pond twice again 
and saw no one. “I told you there was no one here,” said the oldest. So 
they took off their clothes and went in to swim. 

While they were in the water the prince ran down and took their 
clothes. The girls hung their heads when they saw what had happened. 
They knew their power was gone now. They offered him anything he 
wanted for the return of their clothes. But the prince said, “There is only 
one way I can let these things go. If you will send the youngest sister to 
kiss me, I will give you your clothes.” 

So the oldest sister said, “You better go, youngest sister.” So the youngest 
sister walked up to the prince and kissed him. At the same time she 
slipped a ring off her finger and gave it to him. Then the swans flew off. 
Now the prince started to cry. He was very unhappy. When walking 
about, he found three apples on the ground. “I wish I had a wife like this 
apple.” Then he went back to where the blacksmith lived. 

The latter said, “Go up into the mountains and kill an animal. Bury 
the meat somewhere in the ground and then lash yourself into the skin 
and lie down on the ground and you will see what will happen.” * The 
prince did as he was told. After he had been lying on the ground for some 
time he felt someone picking him up. This was migazi (Bald Eagle). 
The eagle carried him across the ocean and finally dropped him.® 

The prince could hear the young eagles’ squawking so he knew that 
he was in a nest. He cut open the hide and found that the nest was on the 
top of a steep rock. So he cut the hide up and made a rope in order to 
reach the ground. He walked off and after travelling for some distance 


7 Death feigned in order to be carried, T(2), K1861.1. 
’ Eagle carries man to safety, T(2), B542.1.1. The usual episode in this story is one in 
which the hero pursues a bird and thus comes upon the ogre’s house. Cf. T(1), pp. 366, 


375, Cr. 
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he came in sight of a large building that was surrounded by a stockade. 
When he got nearer he noticed that on every post there was a man’s head, 
He noticed that one of the heads was that of one of his own officers who 
had disappeared some time before.® As the prince approached the gate the 
stranger came out to meet him. 

“Oh, you found me,” he said. 

“Yes,” replied the prince, “I found my way to your country.” 

II. And then the stranger took the prince to a small house near the 
gate and told him to spend the night there. The next morning when the 
stranger came to see him the latter said, “I have some work for you to 
do. There are two little lakes very close together in my kingdom. Take 
this pail and bail the water out of one of these lakes and put it in the 
other.” 7° 

D. So the prince walked off, found the lakes and started to work. The 
pail was very small and he soon found that he was making no headway 
and that it was already getting late. He sat down and started to cry. Then 
he heard someone whistling. He looked up and saw the girl who had given 
her ring to him. 

“When you were in your own country you thought you could do every- 
thing. Here you can’t help yourself. But lie down and put your head in 
my lap. You have been away from home a long time.” 

So the prince put his head in her lap and she started to delouse him." 
Finally the prince fell asleep. Suddenly he was awakened by the girl, who 
said, “Here comes my father. Tell him you did the work yourself. You 
must not mention my name.” And then she disappeared. 

G. When the stranger came up he said to the prince, “Ah, I see you 
finished your work. Who helped you?” 

“No one,” replied the prince, “I did it myself.” 

The old man smiled and said, “Well, in the morning I have another 
job for you. I want you to fix up my stable for me.” *” 

So when morning came the stranger took the prince to the stable. “I 
want you to line the walls of this stable with feathers as thick as a bird’s 
breast.” And then he left. 


9 Heads placed on sticks for failure in performance of tasks, T(2) Hgo1.1. 

10 The tasks the hero must perform vary considerably. It is probably historically significant 
that dipping up water appears in a French Canadian version as well as an Ojibwa one. 
Cf. Thompson (1) pp. 369, 377; (2) H1113. 

11 An incident not recorded by Thompson for the European versions although “sleep by 
lousing” is a well known motif. T(2) 1962.2. Among the Saulteaux this act symbolizes 
intimacy and is completely appropriate in the context. It appears in the Menomimi and 
Ojibwa versions. Cf. Thompson (1) pp. 370, 377. 

12 Cleaning out a stable or barn is a task common to European (T(2) H1102) and 
American Indian versions, but feathering the walls seems to be an original variant. At least, 


it is not listed in Thompson (2) Hrooo-1199 (Nature of Tasks). 
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The prince thought to himself that he was done for now. He could only 
find one bird and did not know what to do. Late in the afternoon he heard 
a whistle and the girl appeared again. “If you want to do what my father 
told you to, you will have to follow my instructions. You must make no 
mistake although it may be hard for you to do what I am going to tell 
you. If you don’t do it,” she added, “I will kill you myself.” 

“Well, what is it?” the prince asked. 

H. “You must go out and gather some dry wood and hay and be quick 
about it, too. Then you must chop off my head and set my body on fire. 
You must be very careful about one thing. Don’t let any birds collect any 
of the ashes after the fire is burned down.” 

The prince did exactly as he was told but the girl’s body had no sooner 
been burned and the fire died down than it seemed that every bird in the 
sky swooped down and tried to get some of the ashes. The prince kept 
them away with his sword as best as he could but a crow slipped between 
his legs and got some. He flew away with the ashes and the rest of the 
birds followed. When he returned to the stable it was lined with feathers 
but the prince was not satisfied. He wanted his girl. Then he heard a 
whistle and found her standing beside him. 

I. “Didn’t I tell you to keep those birds from gathering the ashes?” 
Then she said, holding out her hand, “The first joint of my little finger 
is gone.”® . . . My father will give you one more trial tomorrow. He will 
take you in the house and show you a glass tank. You will see three 
salmon swimming together side by side. He will ask you which one you 
are going to marry. Now don’t make a mistake or it will be the end of 
you. I will put one of my fins out to let you know. Choose me and every- 
thing will be all right. But if you win, he may want to try you once more.” 

J. The next day the prince did as he was told and the stranger only 
smiled and said, “You have come pretty close to winning my daughter, 
but you must do one more thing.” So the following day the prince was 
shown into a room where six hands were sticking through a curtain. 
He knew which one to choose because he noticed the joint missing from 
the little finger of one of the hands."* 

“Well, I have to give you my daughter,” the stranger said, “but some- 
one must have helped you.” 

That night the stranger took the prince to a certain room. “This is 
where you must sleep tonight. You can’t have my daughter just yet.” 
After the stranger left, the girl appeared and said, “Don’t sleep in that 
bed. It is a trap. Try it yourself.” 

So the prince picked up a piece of wood lying near and threw it into 


18 'T(2), E33, Resuscitation with missing member; D7o02.1, Partial disenchantment with 


missing member. 
14 Recognition of transformed person among identical companions, T(2), H161. 
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the bed. This snapped the trap. In the morning the girl’s father came in. 
He laughed when he saw the trap was sprung. “I guess you will have to 
sleep with my daughter now,” he said.” 

So the prince married the girl and they lived with her parents for a 
long time. Finally his wife said to him, “I guess you must be lonely. You 
have not seen your relatives for so long. What do you say if we leave 
here?” 

III. The prince said he would like to go. So they agreed to run away 
that night. They had to do it secretly because the girl told him her father 
would try and prevent their going. Now right beside the old man’s bed 
there was a cabbage and a pine tree. These informed him about every- 
thing that was going on. Even if he woke in the middle of the night he 
would ask them something and they would reply. So the girl told the 
prince that they would have to be very careful. After they left the house 
they went to the shore where there was a sailboat anchored. After they 
got into it the prince’s wife spoke to the sails and asked for a fair wind.” 

K. The girl’s father did wake up that night and asked whether it was 
calm. The reply that he got was that it was very stormy. He asked the 
same question when it was almost daylight and received the same reply. 
When he found that his daughter and the prince had left he was very 
mad so he started to follow them. Of course his daughter knew about 
this already. “He will surely kill us if he catches us,” she said. So she 
asked the winds to blow harder. They did but soon her father came in 
sight riding the white horses (waves).’7 She saw that he soon would 
catch up to them. “I guess I will have to kill my father,” she said. 

Now the girl had three things that looked like eggs under her apron 
and she threw the first of these at him and missed, and the second and 
missed. Then she threw the third which was wadictp (little white duck). 
That is what she killed him with.”* 

IV. L. When the prince and his wife reached the former’s country, she 
did not go ashore with him. But she gave him some advice. “Do you 
remember that little dog of yours?” she asked. “It will be so glad to see 
you that it will jump all over you. Be sure not to catch his breath, or you 
will forget me entirely.” 7° Sure enough, when her husband arrived home 


15 An incident that does not occur in the other Indian versions analyzed by Thompson (1). 

16 Cf, T(2), D1523.2, self-propelling (ship) boat. This motif fits Saulteaux psychology 
perfectly since many cases in actual life are cited in which shamans have exercised control 
over the winds. A purely native story, in fact, embodies the motif in its starkest form since 
in this myth even the wind is eliminated. The canoe is struck and off it goes. 

17 European metaphor. 

18 This last incident appears to be unique. Note also that there is no obstacle flight in 
this version or any transformation of the pursued. Such incidents are frequently found in 
the tale. Cf. T(2), G275.4, Seven-headed Witch defeated by throwing eggs at each head. 

19 The incident closest to this one in the Indian versions analyzed by Thompson (1) is to 
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the dog went to meet him, but he forgot what his wife had said and he 
caught the dog’s breath. Immediately he forgot all about his wife.*” Time 
went on and all the big men of his mother’s kingdom were so glad to see 
him that they advised him to secure a wife and settle down. In order to 
find out whether his marriage would be happy they went out to find two 
turkeys.** They set these birds fighting each other. When they were 
fighting the prince heard the female turkey saying, “Do you know I was 
the one who saved your life?” 

VI. M. This recalled his wife to him. So he asked the old man a ques- 
tion. “Once I had an old key and I bought a new one, but the new one 
does not fit. Which one should I keep?” he asked. 

Everyone shouted, “The old key!” So he told them that he already had 
a wife and he went and brought her ashore.”* 

About three years after this, when he had already had two children by 
his wife, he was walking on the seashore one day with his family, when 
he saw his wife’s father galloping in from the sea. When the old man 
reached the shore he seemed very happy to see his daughter and he put 
his arms around his grandchildren. “I am going to leave you something,” 
he said to his son-in-law, “so that you will never be short of money.” He 
made a gesture with his hand as if filling something with money, and 
sure enough one of the buildings nearby was filled with gold and gems. 
That night he stayed with his daughter and son-in-law, but went back to 
his own country the next morning.”* 


ib. The Girl as Helper in the Hero’s Flight2* (Levick, Little Grand 

Rapids Band, 1936. The narrator is one of the older and conservative 

members of this band. His father was a leader of the Midewiwin.) 

There was a boy who was raised by his grandmother. One day he said 
to her, “Grandmother, make me a bow and arrow.” So the old lady made 
them. One morning as he was lying in the wigwam and had just stuck 
out his feet for his grandmother to put his moccasins on, he looked up and 
saw some snow fall off one of the trees outside. A partridge had alighted 





be found in a Micmac tale (p. 381). It likewise appears in European versions. Cf. AT 313 
IV; T (2), 2004.2.1, Dog’s licking of man produces forgetfulness. It is precisely this motif 
that occurs in the Micmac story. Catching an animal’s breath may be a variant. 

20 Forgotten fiancée, T(2), D2003. 

*1 Magic birds at the wedding play a similar rdle in European and French-Canadian 
versions. Here the species introduced has been adapted to the American scene. But there are 
no wild turkeys in the Lake Winnipeg region. Nevertheless they have a native name for this 
bird that is cognate with terms in other Algonkian languages and they know it by heresay. 

22 Tt is interesting to find such an item as this key adage retained. See AT 313 VI. It 
does not appear in the other Indian versions in T(r). 

°8 This final episode seems to be original. 

24 The tale culminates in this theme. I have not been able to discover the source of the 
episodes in the first half of it. Prof. Thompson does not know it either. 
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on the tree and knocked it off. Without leaving his place, the boy picked 
up his bow and arrow and through the smoke hole shot the partridge. 
The arrow dropped on the bark of the tent and slid down to the ground, 
He said to his grandmother, “Go and get that bird.” 

The old lady replied, “You think that you hit that partridge with such 
a little bow and arrow? You are not big enough yet to kill anything.” 

But the boy said, “You go out and get it. I did hit it.” So the old lady 
went out and saw the partridge where it had dropped. From this time on 
the boy started to kill everything he wanted with his bow and arrow. 
It was not long before he killed a moose. He tied it up like a rabbit and 
brought it home on his back. He was very strong for his size. 

One night when they were asleep he heard his grandmother crying. 
He said to her, “What is the matter, Grandmother?” 

“My grandson,” she said, pointing to the south, “don’t you ever go in 
that direction.” But it was only a short time before he had forgotten this, 

One day when he was out hunting he happened to think of what his 
grandmother had said. “I wonder why she told me not to go towards the 
south,” he thought. “I guess she is afraid that something will happen to 
me. If I am killed my poor old grandmother might starve to death.” But 
he had killed so much game that they had lots of grub, and so one day 
without telling his grandmother, he decided to go south. 

After he had gone some distance he saw a stump. Someone had been 
cutting wood in that part of the forest. He saw a trail that had been cut 
out. Following this road he came to a house. This is the first time he ever 
saw such a building. “I guess this is why my grandmother told me not 
to come in this direction,” he thought. “She must have been dreaming of 
this house and that is why she cried.” He did not go right up to the house 
but stood to one side and watched it. He wanted to see who lived there. 

After he had been watching for some time he saw three men come 
from the west towards the house. They went in. Then one of them came 
out to get water from a water hole. After night fell the boy still kept watch. 
Then he crept up to one of the windows and looked through. Inside he 
saw a few white men. Two of them were sitting at a table playing 
checkers. The other one was roasting a piece of beef tied on a string and 
hung over the fire. This man was sitting on a low stool. The boy could 
see the slime of his nose. It ran down to the ground just like a string. 
On the table at which the other two men were sitting was a lamp. The 
boy thought to himself, “I wonder whether I could hit that lamp with 
my arrow.” So he fitted an arrow into his bow and shot through the 
window at the lamp. Although the window had a pane of glass in it it did 
not break. But he did not hit the lamp, and the arrow came back and 
dropped where he stood. The men at the table thought that the man at 
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the fire had done something to the lamp, so they cried out, “Stop that, 
you will spoil our game.” 

The man at the fire said, “I did nothing,” and so a dispute began. Then 
the checker players continued their game. Then the boy thought, “I 
wonder whether I could shoot that string falling from that man’s nose.” 
So he shot an arrow at it. Then this man said to the others, “What do 
you mean by cutting this slime from my nose?” 

“We did not bother you,” they replied. “You better mind your own 
business.” 

As before the arrow came back to the boy. “I wonder whether I could 
slough the lamp,” he said to himself, “just to see what they will do.” So 
after a little while he shot straight at the lamp and this time it went out. 
The men at the table were mad now. They blamed the one who was 
roasting the beef. “You never did things like this before,” they said; but 
the man at the fire claimed that he had done nothing. So the men at the 
table lighted the lamp again and went on with their game. Then the boy 
said to himself, “I will try to hit the tip of that man’s nose this time.” 
So he shot again and the arrow just nipped the nose of the man at the fire. 
This made him throw up his hands and cry out. He was ready to fight 
now, and he jumped up, but the others denied that they did anything 
to him. 

“Well,” said the man who had been hit, “then there must be someone 
outside who is doing something to us.” When the boy heard him say this 
he was afraid they might come out and see him, so he climbed into a 
barrel that was standing outside the door. He had no sooner gotten in 
than the men came out and made a search around the house. They even 
went down the trail a little but could find no one. 

Then they began to blame each other again, but each one denied that 
he had done anything. “We will keep closer watch this time,” they said. 
When the men had gone inside the boy got out of the barrel and went 
to the window again. The checker players went back to their game. 
When they had been playing a while the boy fitted an arrow to his bow 
and shot at the checkers this time. He scattered them all over the place. 
After this he shot at the man’s nose and when the arrow struck, he could 
see a spark of fire such as occurs when you strike a flint on steel. He 
knew now that he was more powerful than these men and could beat 
them, so he said to himself, “I will give them a chance to find me this 
time.” 

When the men started to make another search outside the house the 
boy climbed in the barrel again and they could not find him. But as the 
last man was going in the house the boy wished that this man would lift 
the top of the barrel off, and this is what happened. The man came to 
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the barrel and found the boy there. He called to the other man and said, 
“Here is the one who is teasing us, in this barrel.” So they took the boy 
inside the house with them and gave him something to eat. They knew 
that he must have magical power. So they called him “brother” and said, 
“We want to ask you something. How were you able to do what you 
did?” 

“I just shot an arrow through the window,” the boy replied. 

“But the window has glass in it,” they said. “How did you manage 
that? Because you did not break it!” 

“I did not try to break it. If I tried to, I could do it easily enough.” 

“But we did not find your arrow in the room,” the men said. “How 
did you manage that?” 

“My arrow always comes back to me,” the boy replied. 

This puzzled the white men very much. “Did the same thing happen 
when you shot at my nose?” the man who had been sitting at the fire 
asked. 

“Yes, I shot through the same window,” the boy said. 

“But we did not see any of your footprints near the window when we 
looked outside,” the men said. 

“Yet I was standing there,” said the boy. 

They knew then that he must be a very powerful man. Finally all of 
them went to bed. In the morning after they had gotten up and had 
something to eat, the three men went off while the boy stayed behind in 
the house. They told him to cook something for them that would be ready 
when they returned at noon. “Only two of us will be back,” they told him. 

“Why is that?” asked the boy. But they did not tell him. At noon, how- 
ever, all three men came back and had dinner. Now the boy was curious 
to know why only two of them expected to come back while three did 
come back. So while they were eating he asked them where they were 
going in the afternoon. The man with the slimy nose said, “Brother, 
there used to be ten of us; well, there are only three of us now, and we 
are after a woman, but we have not been able to catch her. She has a dog 
and it does not matter how quietly you sneak around the house, the dog 
is always at the door and will not let anyone enter. If he catches anyone 
he kills him at once. Seven of us have already been killed.” 

“Well, then, let me go along with you,” said the boy, and the men 
agreed. 

“You must be very careful,” they said, “or this dog will see you.” 

“Oh, I don’t care if he does see me,” said the boy, “I will kill him—he 
won't kill me.” 

“Well, if you kill this dog,” said the men, “we will give you a lot of 
money.” 

“Oh, I don’t want any money,” replied the boy. 
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“Well, then, what kind of thanks do you expect?” 

But the boy did not answer this question. He said to them, “I want to 
know why you want this woman.” 

Then they told him that if he did manage to kill the dog they would 
have a race and the first one that managed to get into the house would 
take possession of the woman. Finally they reached the place where this 
woman lived. The boy was very bold. He walked straight up to the house, 
but the men half hid behind him. There was the dog and as soon as he 
saw them coming he started to bark and made for them. The boy watched 
the dog very carefully and held his ground, but the others ran away. He 
saw that the dog had a white spot on its forehead. He knew that this was 
the place where his life was, so he put an arrow to his bow and aimed at 
the dog’s forehead. When the arrow hit the dog it sounded as if a log were 
cracking. The animal was killed at once. 

As soon as they saw this the men started to yell, “He killed him! He 
killed him! Now we will race.” And they all lined up. 

The boy asked, “The first one in gets the woman?” 

“Yes,” said the men. 

“Can I have her if I beat? Of course I am only a small boy.” 

The men said, “I don’t think you will be able to beat us; you are too 
small.” 

They counted five and off they went. At first the boy was behind and 
the man in the lead kept looking behind him now and then. As soon as 
they came to the house the boy dodged to one side, darted ahead and 
slipped into the house as soon as the door was opened. There he found 
a girl sitting on a bed. She said to him, “Are you the one who killed 
my dog?” 

“Yes,” he said, “no one else did it.” 

“Are you going to marry me?” she asked. 

“Yes, I have got to take you now.” 

While he was sitting there talking he thought he heard someone crying. 
He looked outside. The man with the slimy nose was crying. All three 
men knew that they had lost the woman, so they went away and the boy 
stayed with the girl. That night she said to him, “You are a very miserable 
sort of boy to try and stay with me. If you remain here you may be sorry. 
Do you know that my father is a very wicked man? He already knows 
that you are here. He will be hard on you, but I will try to help you all 
I can.” 

Even while they were talking, the girl’s father knew what had happened, 
although he lived some distance away. All of a sudden he jumped up like 
a shot and said to his wife, “I think our daughter has a man with her. 
You must go over there in the morning.” 

Meanwhile the woman kept talking to the boy and before they went to 
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bed she opened a trunk and took out a suit. She gave this clothing to the 
boy, although it was too big for him. Then they went to bed. When the 
boy woke up he found that the clothing fitted him exactly. He had grown 
into it during the night.” 

In the morning the girl’s mother got ready and went to see her new 
son-in-law. She told him she was glad to see him and she really liked him 
because he was good looking and now had the appearance of a man. When 
she left she kissed him goodbye. She said to her husband when she re- 
turned, “We have a fine looking fellow for a son-in-law. Don’t do any 
harm to him. Perhaps we might go and live with them.” 

Her husband promised not to injure their new son-in-law. 

Now the daughter could hear all that her parents were saying. She said 
to her husband, “I don’t believe that my father is speaking the truth. You 
must be very careful or else you will suffer. If you do everything I tell you 
to do I will try and beat my father.” 

The next day the old man came to see them. He shook hands with his 
new son-in-law and acted very nicely. That night the girl said to her 
husband, “Tomorrow my father will speak to you. He will tell you to 
build a house and furnish it in one day. He will give you a wooden ax 
to use instead of a metal one and he will expect you to cut logs for the 
house with this ax. Now when he takes you to the place where you are 
to build the house, remember this: after you strike the second blow with 
the ax it will break. You will not be able to finish the house unless you 
remember to say the following words with your head down: ‘Blue Garter 
girl,*® I can’t make this house.’ Then you may raise your head.” 

The next day everything happened as the woman had said. Her father 
asked the boy to build a house and took him to the place where he was 
to gather the logs, giving him a wooden ax.”’ When the ax broke, the 
boy started to cry. He cried so much he finally fell asleep. When he woke 
up the sun was almost down. Then he remembered what his wife had 
said. He repeated the words she had given him and as soon as he had said 
them he saw a finely built house before him. Then he went home. 

“Well, son-in-law,” said the girl’s father, “did you finish the house?” 

“Yes, I think it is finished,” the boy replied. 

“Well, then, let us go and see it right away.” 

So they went to where the new house stood and the old man said, 
“This is indeed a fine house. You can live in this house over there and 
your mother-in-law and I will live in the other.” 

Then they went back to the girl’s house. But the old man was not 

25 Cf. incident in No. 3. 

26 Cf. “Blue Garter” in W. Jones, Ojibwa Texts, Part II 1919, to which the rest of this 


version bears a close resemblance. 
27 Cf. ibid. p. 29. 
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satished with his son-in-law. He did not intend to leave him alone yet. 
His wife knew this and told him to say the same thing if he got into 
difficulty. The next day the old man asked him to build another house and 
this time he only gave him a clay ax and took him once more to the place 
where he was to get the logs. When the clay ax broke the boy was so 
scared at first that he forgot all about what his wife had told him. He 
cried and cried for a long while, then remembered what she had said. 
He repeated the same words with his head bent. When he looked up there 
was a better looking house before him than the one that had appeared the 
day before. He went home and he took his father-in-law to see it. 

That night when they were in bed his wife said, “My father knows I 
am helping you, and he is mad about it. We will have to leave at once.” 
So they dropped some of their things out of the window. Then the woman 
picked up her husband and put him through the window and after that 
got out herself. “You must step just where I step,” she said, “and make 
no mistake.” So they started off as quickly as possible. After midnight the 
girl said to her husband, “Now he knows that we have skipped and we 
must go faster.” After awhile she said, “My father is following us now.” 

He came after them so fast that he was just like a flame. Then they 
came to a lake—just as the old man had almost reached them. “Do exactly 
what I do,” said the girl, “make every motion that I make.” So she started 
flapping her arms and calling, “Quack, quack.” The boy did the same 
and called like a drake. Just as he was starting to fly off his father-in-law 
reached the edge of the lake and caught hold of his tail, but the boy man- 
aged to slip away nonetheless. He and his wife were flying far away over 
the lake now. Then the old man spoke and said, “Blue Garter girl, it is 
a good thing I can’t reach you with my hands or you would be sorry.” *° 


2. The Rescued Princess.” (William Everett, 1934, a mixed blood member 
of the Berens River Band who has had many social contacts with whites 
and Indians outside his own birth group. Lives at Fisher River with 
wife’s family.) 

I. There was a king who gave his son a million dollars, a ship, men and 
grub. The boy went off to another part of the country. He had no sooner 
landed than he came upon a man who was being pulled apart by four 
teams of horses.*° There was a team that pulled at each arm and at each 


“8In the Ojibwa version, op. cit., the hero and heroine are likewise transformed into 
ducks. 

29 AT 506. Cf. G. H. Gerould, The grateful Dead. Pub. Folk Lore Society LX, 1908, 
chap. V, The Grateful Dead and the Ransomed Woman; Sven Liljeblad, Die Tobiasgeschichte 
und andere Marchen mit toten Helfern, 1927. 

There are no references in Thompson (1) to either French-Canadian or Indian versions 
of this tale. 

8° T(2), Q416, Punishment: drawn asunder by horses. 
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leg. It was too late to do anything to help the man, but he asked for his 
corpse. He had to pay one million dollars for it, which was all the money 
he had. But he did not hesitate. He paid the price asked at once. He got 
a man to make a coffin and buried the corpse himself.3* Then he went 
back home without a cent. The king was vexed to have such a foolish son 
and at first refused to give him any more money. But he told him that he 
could keep the ship and its crew. Finally his father agreed to give hima 
million dollars more, and the young man got another million from his 
brother-in-law. Then he sailed away to another country. 

II. When he landed, he came upon a city with a high stockade around it 
and a gate leading into it. Right outside the gate he saw two crosses, one 
on either side of it. A girl was nailed on each cross. These girls were 
sisters and they were still alive. There had been a war and these were the 
daughters of the defeated king. The young man decided to buy these girls, 
and the price demanded was a million dollars apiece. So once again he 
became penniless. He put the girls in his ship and when he talked to 
them he found out where they had come from and he started to take them 
home. The youngest girl gave him a handkerchief with her initials on 
it and a ring which was marked in the same way. 

III. One dark night some of the members of his crew got together and 
decided to kill him. They lured him to the stern of the boat and some of 
them pushed him overboard and he fell into the water. The young man 
could swim, so he did not sink. Then the crew went to the room where 
the girls were and at the point of a revolver made them swear that they 
would never tell what had happened. 

Meanwhile the young fellow swam to a rocky island. He went ashore 
and started to walk around in order to see if he could find something to 
eat, but he discovered nothing. He hoped that he would sight some passing 
ship, but none came that way. After many days on the island he was 
getting weaker and weaker. He decided that he had better dig his own 
grave, while he had a little strength left. So he collected a lot of boulders. 
He placed the large ones at the bottom, the smaller ones at the top, and 
then lay down inside of the grave and was ready to die . . . Meanwhile 
the ship had reached its destination. 

Now while the young man was lying in his grave and looking up at the 
sky, he saw a little black spot approaching. It came closer and closer, and 
grew bigger and bigger. He thought to himself, “It must be an eagle that 
is coming to eat me after I am dead.” When the eagle came closer, it 
circled downwards and finally alighted on the grave. “Are you ready to 
die?” the eagle asked.*? 


81 Cf, episode in J. Teit, Mythology of the Thompson Indians. (Jesup North Pacific Ex- 


pedition VIII, New York 1912, p. 385.) 
82 This is the type of situation in native stories in which the guardian spirit (pawdgan) 
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“Yes,” replied the young man. “I have had nothing to eat and there was 
no ship that has come this way.” 

“Then,” the eagle said, “the day after tomorrow those girls you bought 
are going to be married. I will take you over to their country if you will 
do as I tell you.” 

The young man said he would. 

“Well, then,” said the eagle, “you must give me half of the first child 
you have, because you will marry the youngest girl.” * 

So the eagle picked him up and carried him across the water to where 
the girls lived, and put him down inside the town.** “When you go into 
the town,” the eagle said, “stand near the kitchen of the house where the 
girls live and ask for work. They will give you something to do. When 
you wash your face drop the ring in the basin. The girl wili come and 
take the basin and see her own ring there.” * 

IV. It happened just as the eagle said. The young man asked for a job 
and he slipped the ring in the basin of water. When the girl threw out 
the water she saw the ring and picked it up and showed it to her sister. 
The next day was the day when the members of the crew who had stolen 
the girls were going to tell how they had rescued them. But the youngest 
girl showed the ring to her father and told him the truth. So her father 
supplied the young fellow with clothes and had him brought into the 
room. After the men had told their story he then called on the young man 
to speak. He told everything he knew. “I still have the handkerchief,” and 
the youngest daughter showed the ring. The men tried to make excuses 
but the girls’ father, who was the king, would not let them go. Then the 
young man married the youngest daughter. The king asked what he 
wanted done with the men, but the only request the young fellow made 
was that they be sent far away. 

V. The next year the wife of the young man gave birth to a child. Then 
he told her about the promise he had made to the eagle and both of them 
were very much worried about this. One fine day when he was looking 
up at the sky, the young fellow saw a black spot approaching. “There he 
is,” he said to his wife, “now we will have to give up half our child.” At 
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of a human being comes to the rescue. In this story, although not disclosed until the very 
end, it is the “grateful dead man” who rescues the hero. The introduction of a bird in this 
role is by no means characteristic of the European versions (see Gerould op. cit. pp. 159-160). 
On the whole it is interesting to find that a Portugese version (Jean de Calais II, op. cit. 
p. 100) bears the closest resemblance to the Saulteaux tale. 

83 Cf, T(2), M241.1, Dividing the winnings: half of the bride demanded. 

84 Bs 42.1.1 cf. No. 1a. 

85 To the Indians there is no incongruity in the fact that a princess would empty a wash 
basin. It simply corresponds to a realistic detail in their own lives of a woman’s domestic 


behavior. Cf. T(2), Hg4, Identification by ring. 
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last the eagle alighted near the window of the house where they were 
living. 

“Will you fulfill your promise?” the eagle asked. 

“Yes, we will give you the whole baby,” the young man said. 

“No,” replied the bird, “I just want half.” 

“No,” said the wife, “we have agreed that you can have the whole child.” 
But the eagle was not satisfied with this. So the young man told his wife 
to hold the child while he took his sword and was going to split it in 
half. Then the eagle stopped him. 

“I see that you are willing to keep your promise,” the bird said. “I was 
sent to help you here on earth. You were the one who bought my body 
after it was torn in pieces. You paid all your money for it and buried it, 
Now you can keep your child.” 


3. John the Bear or The Three Stolen Princesses. (Ki'wi'tc, Little Grand 
Rapids, 1936. The narrator, one of the oldest Indians of the Grand Rapids 
Band, is a son of Pazagwi' gabo, who was a famous headman of the 
Midewiwin. Ki‘wi'tc remarked, after telling the story, that the hero was 
one of the most powerful guardian spirits, the “boss” of farming.) 

II. D2. A farmer had ten sons. Once when it came time to eat the 
vegetables they had raised it was discovered that someone was stealing 
them. The farmer said to his oldest son, “You go out in the garden and 
keep watch tonight.” So the oldest boy did as he was told. He watched all 


36 Thompson (1) II; AT 301. Cf. W. W. Lawrence, Beowulf and Epic Tradition, 1928, 
p. 173ff., remarks on the same type story with reference to Beowulf. Although a highly 
attenuated version, I do not think that there can be any doubt about the derivation of this 
tale. But all references to royalty have dropped out and, unlike some other Indian versions, 
there is nothing explicitly stated in regard to the hero’s extraordinary birth. However, the 
fact that he is a youngest son carries an important implication because in native stories 
siblings of this rank exhibit superior powers. Consequently there is a psychological equivalence 
with respect to John the Bear as prototype. The same number of sons is found in two native 
myths, but farming, except for the raising of a few potatoes, is totally outside the experience 
of these northern hunters. A striking negative fact in the Saulteaux version is the absence of 
a monster or ogre. Consequently the women are not “rescued” and there are no tokens that 
lead to the hero being given. his choice of the women. Neither do any ‘extraordinary com- 
panions’ figure in the story. Nevertheless, the generic features of the plot adhere closely to 
the European prototype. While there is no monster involved, some unknown creature 1s 
stealing garden produce, and the older brothers unsuccessfully try to discover who it is. The 
youngest brother succeeds and pursues the creature, there is a rope descent into a subterranean 
world where the hero finds the women. He returns with them, they are desired by his brothers 
(treacherous companions) who, with the help of his father, trick him into the hole again. 
Abandoned, the hero ascends through the help of the bird which, in this version, has coalesced 
with the monster. Arrived in the upper world again, the hero obtains his wives, through a 
test, rather than a presentation of tokens, and finally takes revenge. 

The first part of an Ojibwa story (W. Jones, Ojibwa Texts, Part II, 1919, # 78—Tashan, 
who was a poor man) has overtones that suggest this tale. Thompson (1) makes reference 


(p. 343-344) to the abstract previously published in the JAFL. 
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night but no one came to steal anything. So the next night the farmer told 
the next oldest son to take his turn. He did so but had the same experience 
as the oldest boy. Night after night each of the sons took his turn but they 
could not catch the thief. Finally it was the turn of the youngest boy. 
Now this son was not yet full grown and the farmer said to him, “You 
can go and try and do your best, but you probably won’t see anything.” 

During the night while this boy was watching he saw something like a 
bird fly down into the garden. He shot at it and away it flew. As soon as 
the farmer heard the gun go off he said, “That must be the end of the one 
who has been trying to starve my children. My son must have killed him.” 
So the old man got up and went out into the garden. 

“My boy,” he said, “did you kill that thing?” 

“No,” the boy replied. 

“What direction did it take?” asked his father. 

“As far as I can say he flew away towards that bluff over there.” 

“Let us go and see,” said the old man. When they reached the bluff they 
saw nothing of the bird but they observed a large hole in the ground. It 
seemed to be quite deep. 

E. “Go and borrow a rope from your grandmother,” the farmer said 
to his son. So the boy went and got the rope. He also brought a birchbark 
rogan *’ large enough for him to sit in. So they tied the rope to the rogan 
and after the boy had got in his father lowered him down the hole. He 
kept on going down and down and down. He did not reach the bottom 
for a long time. Finally he struck earth and then he got out. The boy saw 
a house standing close by and there on top of it he saw the bird that he had 
shot. The boy went up to the house. When he got near the door he heard 
the sound of someone walking towards him. A woman opened the door, 
and the sister of this woman was inside. They wanted to have intercourse 
with him right away. The boy felt shy because he was so young. But one 
of the women went and fetched some clothing for him. It was a man’s suit 
and was too big for him. But they made him put it on. 

When night came they took the boy to bed with them. He lay between 
the two women. Then he wished he was full grown. He felt the clothing 
get tight on him and when he woke up he found that the suit fitted. He 
had grown into the clothes and was a man now.** 

IV. F. The boy stayed at this house a long while. One day he said to 
his wives,®” “I wonder if we could manage to go back to where I came 
from.” The wives said, “Yes, we can manage it.” So they went to the place 
where he had landed. Then the women talked to the bird and told it to 
watch the house while they were away. The young man shook the rope 

’ A typical article of native material culture. 


* A similar incident appears in No. 1b. 


’Sororal polygyny reflects an old aboriginal custom. 
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as a signal to be lifted up. When they were about half way to the top of 
the hole the boy heard his father’s voice. The old man was at the top of 
the hole with some of his sons. The farmer said, “Your brother is pretty 
heavy.” When the birchbark rogan appeared at the top of the hole the boy 
could see that his oldest brother was mad when he saw the wives that he 
had brought with him.“ But the boy and his wives went to live with the 
rest of the family.* 

One night the farmer asked his son: “What kind of things do they have 
where your wives came from?” 

The boy said, “Oh, they have horses and other things and a strange 
bird.” 

V. H. So his father told him to go back and get them. The boy did not 
want to do this but the old man forced him to. They went to the hole 
again and the boy was let down in the rogan by means of the rope. When 
he was half way down his father cut the rope. But he landed at the bottom 
safely just the same, and went to the house where he stayed alone for a 
long time. He knew that his brothers must be jealous of him and that they 
sent him away so that they could get hold of his wives. Finally the boy got 
tired of living alone and said to the bird, “Could you manage to take the 
two horses and myself back to where my wives are?” The bird said, “Yes.” 

I. 2. So the boy harnessed up the horses and they tied the rope around 
the body of the bird and all of them were pulled upwards as the bird flew 
out of the hole. He saw a house that he did not notice before that was very 
big and high but he did not go to it at first. He tied up his horses and went 
into another place where he heard a blacksmith working. He found the 
blacksmith in his shop and went in. “My brother,” he said, “can I stay 
here?” The blacksmith said, “Why do you want to stay here? They have 
plenty of room over in that big new place and they have lots of fun over 
there. They are always playing games. A man lives there who let his son 
down a hole and cut the string. No one knows where he is now. Just now 
they are playing a game to see who is to get the wives of this young man.” 

The boy did not make any reply to this. But he left the blacksmith’s shop 
and thought to himself, “I will go into the nearest house and see whether 
I can stay there.” So he went to the next house and knocked. A woman 
opened the door. She seemed glad to see him and invited him to go to bed 
with her. When they were in bed someone rapped at the door. “Open the 
door,” the man said. The boy recognized the voice of the blacksmith. He 
had been sleeping with one of his wives. “If you don’t open this door, I 
will set fire to this house,” said the blacksmith. The woman told the boy 


40 The jealous attitude of an older brother towards the youngest brother who secured a 


wife before he did is the theme of a native myth. 
*1 Unlike most other versions the betrayal of the hero does not occur until later. 
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to run out the back way and he did so. But the blacksmith set fire to the 
house and his wife was burned to death.*? 

VI. Then the boy made up his mind to go and win his wives back. 
When he got near to the big house he could see one of his wives at the 
window at the top story. He found out from the people standing around 
that anyone who could jump over the house was to get the women. The 
boy asked the bird to help him. So he managed to jump over the house 
twice and got his wives back again. He built another house for them. 
When the farmer found that his son had come back he was very much 
afraid. One day the boy went to where his father was living and killed 
him. Then he went back to his own house and said to his wives, “We better 
go back to where you came from.” So he got the horses and the bird and 


they went back. He lived there for the rest of his life and never saw his 
brothers again.** 
JACK THE TRICKSTER STORIES ** 


4a. Outriddling the Princess,” The Hero Catches the Princess with her 

Own Words,” The Birthmark of the Princess’ (William Everett, 

1934.) 

A. This is a story about Tcija. Once this man saw lots of people passing 
by where he lived. Finally he asked a man where they were going. This 
man told Tcija that they were going to another country where there was 
a king who had a daughter. Whoever could manage to block her so that 
she couldn’t say any more than three words could marry her. So Tcija 


said he would go along with this fellow. 
B’. Tcija started off just as he was, in his ragged clothes. He had no 


better ones to wear. After they had travelled for a while they came to a 


42 An interpolated incident, probably local. 

43 The return to the subterranean world is a characteristic variant of this version. 

444 number of years ago Prof. Boas (Romance Folklore among American Indians. 
Romanic Review XVI, 1925, p. 200) pointed out that among the North American Indians 
“one of the most widely spread types of French tales includes those relating to the young 
hero, P’tit Jean, partly fairy tales in which he is made the hero, partly trickster and noodle 
tales. Even the name has been taken over by the Indians and appears in more or less distorted 
form, for instance, as Buchetsa among the Shuswap Indians of British Columbia.” In these 
Saulteaux tales the name appears in 2 forms, ¢ci ja in 4a, b and as fei jgs (diminutive) in qc. 
Cf. the note of T. Michelson to Jones, Ojibwa Texts II, op. cit. p. 76. In the Saulteaux stories 
tcl ja—tci jas is a hero of forlorn or ragged appearance, in other words a powerful individual 
who looks like a “nobody.” This is an idea congenial to native psychology. The multiple 
titles to these stories are a key to the occurrence of similar episodes in European prototypes 
that do not necessarily have P’tit Jean as their hero. The connecting link evidently is in 
French-Canadian folklore in which the episodes have become attached to this character. 

45 Thompson (1) XVII (A, Br C). 

46 AT 853 (I, II, III). 

*7 AT 850 (II, To whom she turns). 
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little house. They stopped there and asked for something to eat. While 
they were eating, Tcija said to his partner, “Are you going to steal any. 
thing?” The latter said no. But Tcija replied that he was going to. He 
stole some water and concealed it in his bosom. They went off again and 
came to another house. Tcija again asked his partner the same question, 
The latter warned him not to steal anything. But Tcija said, “I have to 
steal.” This time he stole some jam and put it away in the same place, 
Then they went on and came to another house. “Please don’t steal any. 
thing here,” said his companion to Tcija. But Tcija stole an egg this time, 
Then they came to another house. “You better not steal anything here,” 
his partner said, and Tcija was unable to take anything from the table 
because the owner of the house was watching. As they passed through the 
door, however, Tcija stole the wooden bolt.** 

Finally they reached the country where the king lived. The next day 
they went to see the princess. They found that she was confined in a room 
and only one person at a time was allowed in to talk with her. There were 
a lot of princes among the contestants. The king wanted one of these men 
to marry her. The palace was full of people 2nd all of them had on good 
clothes. Tcija in his ragged clothes stood just inside the door. When the 
people inside noticed him they laughed and made fun of him, 

C. At last his turn came when all of the others had tried and failed. 
He looked at the girl and said, “You have rosy cheeks.” 

“That is because my ass is red hot,” she said. 

Then he took the egg*® out of his pocket and said, “Let’s cook this.” 
The princess was about to say, “I have no wood,” but Tcija pulled the 
wooden bolt out of his pocket so that she could say nothing. But the king 
was not satisfied.” That night he told the girl that she had to sleep with 
Tcija and another man, and she had to marry the one towards whom she 
was found turned in the morning. Then the king locked the door of the 
bedroom. 

The girl immediately turned towards the prince, who was the other man 
in the bed. But Tcija remembered that he still had the water and the jam. 
After a little while Tcija said, “I want to piss.” 

“No, no,” said the princess, “you can’t do that here.” 

“I will die then, I'll have to.” So he got up and went into a corner of 
the room and spilled the water. Then he drank it because it was clean 
water, and went back to the bed and lay down. It was not long before he 
said he wanted to defecate. So he went to the same corner, put the jam on 
the floor and then turned around and ate it. The girl was still turned 


48 Cf. Ojibwa version, T(1) p. 416. 
49 The egg seems to be one of the standard objects the hero picks up. Cf. T(1) p. 415; 
AT 853 II. 
50 Introduction of “to whom she turns” motif. Cf. AT 850 II. 
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towards the prince. After a little while the prince wanted to piss. “Go 
ahead,” said Tcija, “do what I did.” So the prince did it. Then later the 
prince wanted to defecate, and Tcija again said, “Do what I did.” The 
prince did this and came back to bed. He smelled so bad that the girl 
turned towards Tcija. 

When the king opened the door in the morning there was the princess 
turned towards the ragged man. The king had to admit that Tcija had 
won his daughter, so he ordered a fine breakfast, good clothes, and gave 
him half his kingdom. After a few years Tcija got sick of the life he was 
leading. So he went off to another country and sold his wife there. When 
the king heard this, he was terribly mad. 


4b. Jack the Trickster.” 

One day Tcija bought an ox and a barrel. He started travelling and came 
to where an old woman lived. He asked her whether he could camp there. 
He used the barrel for a privy. Then he bought some syrup and put it on 
top of the cover of the barrel. He started off for the country where his 
father-in-law the king lived. Some of the servants saw him passing and 
asked him what he had in the barrel. “Syrup,” he replied. “Maybe the king 
would like to buy it.” They asked the king and he said he would. So the 
barrel was taken into the palace. Some of the younger daughters started 
to scratch at the barrel with their fingers because they were so anxious to 
get at the syrup.*? Then Tcija thought it was about time to leave. When 
the barrel was opened everyone pewked. The king told his servants to 
catch Tcija. They caught him and brought him back in a sack. The king 
ordered an old man to weight the sack with a stone and throw it into the 
deep water. 

While the old man was carrying the sack down to the river, Tcija kept 
talking to himself. He kept saying, “I won’t marry the princess, I won’t 
marry the princess.” The old man did not understand what he was saying 
at first, or whom he was talking to. So finally he asked him what he meant 
by his words. Tcija said, “There is a king down there who wants me to 
marry his daughter. He has flocks of sheep with golden horns.” The old 
man said, “Let me get into the sack and put me down instead of you.” 

So the old man loosened the sack, Tcija got out and the old man got in. 
Then Tcija told the old man to keep repeating the words: I won’t marry 
the princess, until he hit the water, when he was to say: I will marry the 
princess. Then Tcija weighted the sack with a stone and threw it into 
the river.** 

Then he went away with his ox, and saw an old man with a flock of 


51 T(1) XIX; AT 1535. 
52 Cf. Ojibwa version, T(1) p. 422. 
58 Cf. T(1) p. 419 C, in which the hero says he does not want to go to Heaven and his 


place is taken by someone who does. 
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sheep with some rams in it with twisted horns, He killed the old man, 
took the flock of sheep and started travelling with the flock towards his 
father-in-law’s kingdom. When the servants saw him coming they recog. 
nized him and wondered where he had gotten such a fine flock of sheep, 
“It was not deep enough where that old man threw me. If he had chosen 
a deeper hole I could have gotten a flock of sheep with golden horns.” 
The servants went and told what they had heard to the king. The king 
said, “Put me in a sack and throw me into a deeper place so I can get me 
a flock of sheep with golden horns.” So Tcija helped the servants put his 
father-in-law in a sack and went with them down to the river where they 
threw the old man into the water.* 


4c. Outriddling the Princess (with Jack the Trickster as Hero), The Hero 

Catches the Princess with her Own Words.” 

Tcijas lived with an older brother and his mother in a wigwam. When 
his older brother went hunting, Tcijas stayed with his mother at home, 
The old woman never combed her hair or washed her face. One day 
Tcijas thought he would wash his mother’s face. He put some water on 
the fire to boil. When it was boiling, he pushed her head in the water and 
scalded her. Her face looked so funny that he thought she was laughing. 
Then he tried to sit her up but her body kept falling over. Finally he 
managed to prop her up. Then he combed her hair. All this time he 
thought she was laughing because he could see her teeth. When he got 
through he sat down and kept watch for his brother. 

Towards evening when he thought it was time for his brother to appear, 
Tcijas left the wigwam and went out to meet him. He said to his older 
brother, “I washed our mother’s face today and combed her hair. She 
keeps laughing all the time.” The older brother thought that Tcijas must 
have done something to his mother, so he hurried back to the wigwam. 
Sure enough there she sat. She looked as if she were laughing but she 
really was dead. They all stayed there that night. The next morning his 


54 Diving for horses or cattle is a familiar episode in Jack the Trickster stories; it is also 
found in the Ojibwa version referred to previously. 

55 Thompson (1) XVII; AT 853. Despite the opening incident of this tale in which 
Tci'jas plunges his grandmother’s face in boiling water to wash it, the remaining episodes 
closely approximate one European version of “Outriddling the Princess”. The hero obtains a 
food supplying mat (cloth), an inexhaustible drinking cup (instead of a purse) and a fiddle 
that compels people to dance. He is imprisoned and the use to which he puts these magic 
articles and finally obtains the Queen (Princess) as a wife follows the European type with the 
omission of some details. Nevertheless, one can sense throughout how the tale has been 
adapted to the character traits of Jack the Trickster. And, in addition to having been drawn 
into the ambit of the tci jatcijas cycle, the narrative has assimilated much local color. A 
thoroughgoing background of native Indian life prevails, in fact, until Tci'jas reaches the town. 

56 Cf. the “literal fool” motif in a Micmac story. T(1) p. 418B, p. 422F; AT 1013, Bathe 
or warming grandmother in boiling water or stove. 
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older brother told Tcijas to stay in the wigwam, and he would be back at 
night. By this time Tcijas realized that his mother was dead. 

A. Although there was snow on the ground and he was barefooted, he 
started off to follow his brother. At last he caught up with him. Now the 
older brother had made up his mind that he was going to kill Tcijas. He 
said to him, “Don’t come along with me. You go back to the wigwam. 
The people are bad where I am going, and they might kill you.” But Tcijas 
did not go back. Then his older brother told him that he would cover him 
over with snow and he could remain where he was for the rest of the day. 
So he dug a hole in the snow, leaving a little place where he could look 
through. This place was not far from the camp where the older brother 
was going. Tcijas saw his brother going into a wigwam there. “If the 
people are bad, surely they will kill my older brother,” he thought to him- 
self. So he jumped out of the hole and ran towards the wigwam and 
went in. 

There he found two girls and an old woman. The latter pitied him 
because he was so ragged and barefooted. “Come and warm yourself at 
the fire,” she said to him. So Tcijas sat down by the fire while the girls 
started to cook something to eat. The older brother of Tcijas was sitting 
far back from the fire. As the girls kept passing back and forth, they pulled 
up their dresses. This made the older brother ashamed. After they had 
eaten, the older brother of Tcijas told him to stay in the wigwam, but 
Tcijas wanted to go. Just as he was leaving, the old woman stopped him, 
and said, “Are you the one they call Tcijas?” 

“Yes,” the latter replied. 

“Well, I want to give you something,” the old woman said. So she went 
to where she had been sitting and picked up a reed mat™ that was rolled 
up. “Grandson,” she said, “whenever you are hungry unroll this mat like 
this.” When she did so there were to be seen all kinds of grub already 
cooked. “You will never find it empty,” she said; “even though you eat 
everything, you will always find it full again.” 

So Tcijas took the mat and started off. Soon he caught up with his 
older brother who thought to himself, “I will have a chance to kill him 
now.” But Tcijas said, “Look at the present that old woman gave me.” 
He opened the mat, spread it on the snow, and when the older brother 
saw all the good things to eat he forgot his desire to kill Tcijas. When 
they had eaten all they wanted, Tcijas rolled the mat up again. 

Then the older brother said, “You wait for me here while I go on. I'll 
make a nice hole for you in the snow.” So he made a hole as he had done 
before, and Tcijas got into it. Then Tcijas saw his older brother go into 
another wigwam in a camp nearby. He jumped up and followed him. 


57 An article of aboriginal material culture that has been substituted for the magic cloth 


in European versions. 
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In this wigwam there was another old woman with two daughters, She 
saw how ragged and miserable Tcijas looked and took pity on him. The 
girls teased him while they passed to and fro and made the older brother 
ashamed again. After they had eaten the older brother left, telling Tcijas 
to stay behind. But when he started to go, the old woman asked him, “Are 
you Tcijas?” 

“Yes,” he said. 

“Well, then, I want to give you something.” She gave him the screw. 
top of a bottle. “Take this and if you are thirsty, drink from it,” she said, 
“Tt will always fill up again.” ** 

Tcijas hurried after his brother and when he caught up with him, he 
showed him his present. The older brother wanted to kill Tcijas but when 
he saw the present he forgot all about it again; and they drank from the 
screw-top. After this the older brother persuaded Tcijas to stay behind in 
the snow while he went on, and the same thing happened again. Teijas 
followed him into a wigwam where there was another old lady and her 
two daughters. They received the same treatment as before. This old lady 
had a fiddle. She started to play it and Tcijas was compelled to dance, 
He could not stop until she finished playing. Then Tcijas played it and all 
of them had to keep on dancing until he quit. “I am giving you this fiddle,” 
the old lady said. So he thanked her and ran out of the wigwam and 
followed his brother. 

As soon as he caught up with him he started playing the fiddle. He made 
his older brother dance so long that he finally had to beg for mercy, and 
forgot all about killing Tcijas. He buried him in the snow once again, 
but Tcijas kept watch and when he saw his older brother go into a wig- 
wam, he followed him there, where the same events happened as in the 
others. When Tcijas was leaving, the old lady stopped him and said, 
“There is a very bad road ahead. No one has come back along this road 
in the whole history of the world. Now I am going to give you something 
that will help you.” So she handed him two square pieces of tin. “When 
you reach the next town,” she said, “there will be two men watching the 
gates. Give one of these men a piece of tin and if he won’t let you pass, 
give him the other one, but remember no one has ever come back from 
this road.” 

D'. Although Tcijas hurried as fast as he could, he did not overtake his 
brother this time. So finally he came to the town. There were two men at 
the gate, one on either side. They asked him if he had anything for them. 
First he gave them one piece of tin and when they did not let him pass, 
he gave them the other one. But even then they would not let him pass. 
But one of them went to ask the queen what to do. When they described 


58 Substitution for the inexhaustible purse. 
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the appearance of Tcijas she said he was too ragged. Now there was a 
dungeon near the town gates, The guards put him there and gave him 
nothing to eat. He stayed there day after day. 

One day Tcijas started walking around in his dungeon and found that 
there were some other people there. Some of them were moaning, others 
were dying. A few could barely walk about, and in some of the corners 
there were bones of dead people. Tcijas asked the people whether they 
wanted anything to eat. They were surprised because they did not under- 
stand how such a miserable looking fellow had anything to offer them. 
But Tcijas spread out his reed mat, and sure enough there was plenty of 
food set before them. Some of the people were so weak that they had to 
crawl up to the mat on their hands and knees in order to get something 
to eat, but everyone got as much as he wanted. He also gave them a drink 
out of his magic screw-top. Everyone began to feel better now. Then 
Tcijas asked them whether they would like to dance. So he started to play 
his fiddle and they had to dance. The doorkeeper could not believe his ears. 
Instead of moaning and crying there were sounds of laughter and people 
having a good time. He came in and saw what they were doing. Then 
he went and told the queen. She did not know what to make of it and 
came herself to see what was going on. 

D. As soon as the queen entered, she too was compelled to dance. 
When she danced enough, she begged Tcijas to stop playing. But he 
refused to do this until she promised to marry him and release all the 
people in the dungeon. Then he stopped playing and put away his fiddle, 
and walked out of the dungeon with the queen to her palace. When night 
came the servants put another bed in her room. But Tcijas only wanted 
one bed. So the queen had to sleep with him. 
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XUBE, A PONCA AUTOBIOGRAPHY ’* 


By Witu1aM WHITMAN t 


Xube is the Ponca term for supernatural power. Anything animate or 
inanimate which is thought to possess supernatural power is said to be 
xube, and any man or woman who is thought to be able to control this 
supernatural power is said to be a xube. Men and women through xube 
acquired powers of curing, luck in gambling, success in love, and good 
fortune of all varieties. Moreover xube could sanction behavior that would 
otherwise be unacceptable.” 

Prior to the turn of the century there were three main roads to success 
among the Ponca: chieftainship, leadership in war, and shamanism. 
Chieftainship was frequently inherited * if a son possessed chiefly qualities: 
honesty, peacefulness and benevolence. “A chief had to give.” But among 
the Ponca many men who were not descendants of a chief's line were 
created chiefs through the exercise of these qualities. The willingness and 
the ability to give were particularly stressed among the Ponca. This de- 
pended in part on an individual’s good fortune, which in turn depended 
on his xube. All chiefs were xube, but since they were expressly dedicated 
to peace and benevolence, their powers were felt to work for the good of 
the individual as well as the tribe. 

Success in war also depended on xube, frequently resident in the warrior’s 
war bundle or token, or coming to him through individual vision. If a 
man tried to lead a war party without adequate supernatural aid, the proof 
of which would be the failure of the expedition, he was liable to be severely 
flogged by the Buffalo Soldiers of the tribe. 

But the class known and feared among the Ponca as xubes were the 
shamans.* Power to cure came through individual vision or inheritance, 


1 The material for this paper was gathered during the spring of 1935 on the Ponca Reser- 
vation in Oklahoma. 

2 A woman saw a fish in the Arkansas River. As she watched it, this fish turned mysteri- 
ously into a penis. This vision allowed the woman complete license to take lovers without 
criticism. “‘Contraries” were xube through thunder. 

8 In the last appointment of chiefs, two men though they had inherited seats preferred to 
take their places from the hereditary head chief. Others, not the sons of chiefs, were created 
chiefs on account of their standing in the community. 

* Priests were also xube. Among the Ponca they were not a sharply defined class. They 
possessed special powers handed down within the family and gens. They were men who 
“knew how” to perform ceremonies necessary to the well being of the gens and the tribe. 

Shamans not only became wealthy through curing, but through selling their powers. 
This might take the form of initiating candidates into their medicine societies. 

tDr. Whitman's death in September, 1939, was a great loss to anthropology and to folk- 
lore studies. He is mourned by all who knew him either personally or professionally. 
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or it might be bought. A man might have power to cure, however, and 
not be classed as a xube. In general the distinction appeared to have been 
one of emphasis. Men without powerful visions or strong medicines, or 
perhaps more truly men without the personal drive to play the part of 
xubes were not classified as such. And because supernatural powers were 
considered to be deadly to the practitioner and his family, many men 
hesitated to use their latent powers.° 


BLACK EAGLE 


Today there are no longer any acknowledged xubes among the Okla- 
homa Ponca. A few men, however, are still thought to possess a limited 
amount of xube power. The following account is based on the auto- 
biography of Black Eagle, one of the last and youngest of these individuals. 
He was born in 1889. He was the third son of Chief Buffalo Calf, and the 
“bad boy” of his family. In his youth and early manhood he was famous 
as an athlete, and at various times earned his living as a wrestler, boxer and 
rodeo performer; at other times as a card-sharper. For the last ten years he 
has been sheriff on the Ponca reservation in Oklahoma. 

Black Eagle is as fearlessly aggressive as he is, in white terms, unmoral. 
The violence and guile which in other days would have made him a great 
warrior, have found their expression in his pursuit of women, on and off 
the reservation. Without scruples and at heart a gambler, he is nevertheless 
a staunch friend. At heart he is an Indian, and he told me that like his 
father he dislikes whites. 

The following narrative of Black Eagle’s early experiences with the 
supernormal and supernatural is taken from his autobiography. I have 
arranged certain of the sequences and condensed others. Quotations in- 
dicate a verbatim transcription from the dictated life history. 

Chief Buffalo Calf, the father of Black Eagle, built himself a house with 
two stories, but “my father did not like living in a house. He liked to 
get out into the timber with us. Every winter we would camp in the tim- 
ber. My father was strict in his ways. He had a sacred bundle like a raw- 
hide suitcase. Every spring they put up a feast for the bundle * and cooked 
something. The old fellows who are xube untie it and bring it out and then 
put it back inside. There was a special feast for this each year. They took 
me in one time. They had fixed a special tipi and put sage’ all round. 
The center of the tipi was clean. I was there sitting by the door.® The old 


5 Power whether used for good or ill was thought to exact a toll from the practitioner in 
Proportion to its use. This usually took the form of the death of a child or close relative. 

® Black Eagle did not know whether this was a war bundle or gens bundle. It was 
probably the latter, and the old men were priests rather than shamans. 

7 Sage was a purifier. 

8 This was the place for a neophyte. 
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men got everything out. They had the skin of a bird and a jack rabbit, a 
horse’s tail and one piece of wolf skin. My grandfather had handed it 
down to my father. I saw a lot of buckskin bundles,’ but I don’t know 
what they were for. The pack was square. It had feathers on the side and 
rawhide fringes. When it was put outside, it was always a good day.”" 

Children were taught to respect the bundle.’ “When we wanted to 
play or scuffle, we couldn’t do it in the tipi on account of what hung in 
it. Quick as we came into the tipi we sat down.” There were other rules 
of etiquette to be strictly observed. “If we tried to put a sharp stick in the 
fireplace, father would say, ‘Don’t do that.’ We had to put the littlest end 
of a stick towards the fire, because father did not want any wood burned 
backwards. When my mother fried bread she was not supposed to turn 
it with a knife. They say that if you put anything sharp in the fire it is bad 
luck. Another thing my father would always watch: a bone in a piece of 
meat was not supposed to be broken in the tipi.” There were other rules 
regulating life in the tipi and conduct in general that children had to learn. 
Inside the tipi everything had to be clean, “even to clean dirt. It must be 
as clean as can be. My father just sits. He don’t move around. He is a 
real chief. I am afraid of my father.’* He never joked with any of us.® 
When we sit in the mornings, when breakfast is ready, a special place is 
set where he is sitting. We have to wait while he talks to us. He tells us 
everything, me and my brothers and sisters. He preached to us about God. 
I always got tired of it. I'd whisper, ‘He ought to hurry up. I want to eat. 
One morning he told me, ‘You're going to be a bad boy. If you don’t listen 
to me, you are going to have a hard life.’ He always scolded me, and never 
my older brother."* I didn’t feel sore about it. We had to give way to the 


® These bundles contained medicine. Each had a special power. 

10 Tt was thought that when a medicine bundle was “aired,” the bundle compelled fine 
weather. 

11 Cp. Omaha. Fortune, R. F. Omaha Secret Societies (Columbia University Contributions 
to Anthropology, Vol. XIV, New York, 1932), pp. 165-166. 

12 Boys are afraid of their elders, especially of the xubes and those possessing xube powers. 
Such men as would talk to me about xube admitted that while they themselves did not 
possess supernatural powers that their fathers had such power. Certain boys were undoubtedly 
sceptical like the boy who threw the dead skunk into a tipi full of medicine men. But the 
point of this legendary tale is that the boy died. The xubes killed him. Another boy dared the 
supernatural by urinating into a sacred spring. He immediately fell ill, and was only saved 
with the greatest difficulty by a medicine man. The man who told me this said he had lain 
in the grass outside the medicine tipi and had listened to the cure, and that he himself had 
seen the supernatural in the spring. Tales are still told of young warriors who defied their 
chiefs by going out on war parties and who lost their lives through this presumption. 

13 Father and son was a respect relationship. A boy could joke with his mother’s brother. 

14 This elder brother was wathi—the Beloved Child. Among the Ponca the Beloved Child 
was usually the oldest, either male or female. Such children were not scolded; they were 
given the best of everything. The younger brothers and sisters appear to have accepted such 


situations without jealousy or resentment. 
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oldest. If father and mother had anything good, they gave it to him. I 
thought more of my oldest brother than of the rest of the family. When 
he died and my second brother took his place, I felt the same way about 


” 


him. 
Each morning the boy’s father rose at sunrise and facing east talked to 


his God. “From my own brain and heart, just as I talk to you, I talk to 
God.” 

In the meantime as the boy grew up he learned that members of certain 
gentes had special privileges and powers, and that they must also observe 
certain rigid taboos.”” He also learned that certain men were known as 
xubes; that they could perform supernatural feats; and that they were 
feared in proportion to the powers they were thought to possess. Such men 
were usually grouped together in secret societies.’® 

“A man who had power from the bear came out of the medicine tent 
and showed the people a bullet. He had an old muzzle loader. He put 
powder in it, wadding, and then the bullet. He selected a man from the 
crowd and told him to shoot him. He had a red mark on his chest. There 
was red paint in the hair of the bear that had given him his power. They 
couldn’t kill him. That other fellow shot him and he fell down. The 
xubes put the bear hide over the man. Then all the xubes went into the 
tent. Pretty soon that man was moving. He sat up. He got up. He had 
the bullet in his hand. It had gone flat.” 

Black Eagle’s father and grandfather were xube through wolf. “My 
grandfather was xube through wolf. He was on a snowdrift. Way in 
the night he heard wolves holler. He understood them. He got up and 
went over to where they were. A wolf had dug into the snow ten feet. 
There was a bunch of buffaloes down there dead. My grandfather stayed 
there all winter eating these buffaloes. You can’t hear them (the wolves) 
talk, but you understand them as though they were signalling. My father 
and grandfather tried to give this power to me. When I got older they 
used it on me. I was a bad boy. Wolves when they get mad, they go right 
in. I bite. I can’t hold myself.’* My father saw that I was bad. He gave 


15 Cp, Fletcher, Alice, and La Flesche, Francis, The Omaha Tribe (27th Annual Report of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1905), p. 42 et seq.; Fortune, op. cit., p. 15 
et seq. 

16 They were grouped according to vision experience. Fortune’s discussion of this group- 
ing among the Omaha may possibly have applied equally to the Ponca, but since secret 
societies no longer exist, I was unable to check this. Fortune, op. cit., p. 58 et seq. 

17 The man whose power could flatten a bullet is a familiar war story among many tribes. 
Such exhibitions suggest a combination of midewiwin techniques and the showmanship of the 
travelling fair. 

18 Though affected by his father’s and grandfather's wolf power, he never possessed it 


himself and so could not use it. 
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me the peyote road. He converted me, made a Christian out of me.” But 
he always wanted me to be xube.”® Not my brother. They say that to be 
xube is a pretty hard thing.” ** 

While Black Eagle was still a youth, Chief Buffalo Calf made him carry 
the sacred bundle. When the family moved from their house to the tipi, 
Black Eagle was told to stay behind with the bundle. “Father would say, 
“You stay here. As soon as the sun goes down you bring that over.’ I had 
to wait at the house with the bundle until after dark. I always got tired. 
I did not want to do that. After dark I would put the bundle on my back 
and go to the tipi. I would say, ‘All right, father, I am here.’ Then he 
would hang it up in the door of the tipi.” Black Eagle was forbidden to 
eat in the presence of a menstruating woman or a woman who had just 
borne a child.** “At that time because I took care of the bundle, they 
watched me close.” 

When he was still a young boy, Black Eagle began to dream. “When 
I was a boy of nine I always had a dream, a nightmare. One time my 
father asked me about it. I said, “The next time I do that, carry me outside 
and I'll be all right.’ He said, ‘All right, I'll do that.’ I had a nightmare 
and father picked me up and carried me outside. I dreamt about this moon. 
I dreamt there was a horeshoe in that moon.?* My father would take me 
out. He took me out four times. I carry a horeshoe for luck.” 

Several years later his father sent him out on a vision quest in the hope 
that Wakonda would pity him and give him something to “go by.” ™ 
But although he stayed out the necessary four days and nights fasting and 
crying, nothing came to him.” Actually no one took much stock in the 
visions of youngsters since only older men were xube and possessed proven 
supernatural patrons and powerful tokens.”* Even if the initiate claimed 
to have had a supernatural experience, as perhaps many of them did, he 





19 Christian symbols have become incorporated in aboriginal concepts of power. To the 
Ponca this does not present any incongruity. 

20 There were said to be four roads open to boys: chieftainship, leadership in war, medi- 
cine or xube, and general ambition to excel. 

21 Xubes were said to have short lives. They were also liable to lose their children. 
Cp. Whitman, William, The Oto (Columbia University Contributions to Anthropology, Vol. 
XXVIII, New York, 1937), p. 87. 

22 Black Eagle was Nikapashna. This gens was forbidden to touch blood. Taboo on 
menstruation was tribal. 

23 Cp. Oto vision. Whitman, op. cit., p. 87. This was probably a conventional type of 
dream. 

24 The vision quest was the initial step in persuading youngsters that such a thing as 
xube actually existed. Four days and nights alone fasting and crying in a hostile wilderness 
persuaded even the stoutest that there were mysterious forces abroad. 

25 Black Eagle told me that the first night he did not cry and that this might have ac- 
counted for his failure. 

26 Cp. Fortune, op. cit., p. 38. 
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was forbidden to “expose” it. If he did, the power would be dissipated. 

Since Black Eagle’s youth boys are no longer sent out in search of 
visions. He told me that the last youth to fast among the Ponca had had 
a tent set up for him on the banks of the Salt Fork. This youth fasted 
four days and nights. He said that he had dreamed. He dreamt that he 
saw the whole Ponca Reservation like a lake, but said that he had not had 
a true vision.2” It was Black Eagle’s belief that the boy had seen the oil 
which lay below the surface of the land; oil that was to be discovered later 
by white powers of xube. 

In his early youth Black Eagle’s father gave him a good luck bundle. 
“If someone should shoot at me, even if he is close, he would miss me. 
When I play shinny I use that medicine. You can’t hit me.” This medicine 
“I carried next my skin.”* One day I was going to church across the river. 
The river was high. I was going to swim the river. I dropped the medicine. 
I looked all over but I couldn’t find it. When I got home, I was afraid of 
my father. I didn’t want to tell him. Next day he said, ‘I want all the 
children to go outside.’ But he wanted me to stay inside. I stayed by myself. 
He asked me where the medicine was that he gave me. He had it in his 
hand. He said that it came into his ear at night. He said, ‘Now rub your- 
self all over with it. This medicine doesn’t like you. You're a bad boy.’ 
He took it away from me.” 

During boyhood and early manhood Black Eagle was told of the visions 
of his grandfather. Certain of these were holy and secret and the telling 
of them had to be validated with a gift.” 

“My grandfather had a goodluck piece.*° When you are on the war path, 
you put it in your mouth. Grandfather had the goodluck piece in his 
mouth while he was killing buffaloes. He killed some buffaloes and loaded 
the meat on his horse. On his way home he lost that goodluck piece. 
When he got back and his wife tried to feed him, he said, “Take that 


food away. I am not going to eat it.’ His running horse was tied to the 








27 The youth lacked the inner conviction of blessing. Most Indians not setting themselves 
up as xube were doubtful about the validity of their supernormal experiences. Later success 
proved them. Cp. Whitman, op. cit., pp. 86-87. 

8 Black Eagle told me that all xubes had medicine, some token or fetish in the possession 
of the individual which gave him power. He said, ““Xubes swallow their medicine and keep 
it inside. The meanest is like a fishbone—a piece of brain turned into rock. Some use a 
marble, but it is an eye. Some use an eagle feather. Some wear this medicine under their 
arms next the body. Others swallow it.’”” Such medicine must be distinguished from medicine 
less powerful and less fatally personal: medicine derived from herbs, squaw medicine, and 
all such medicines that aid the Ponca in his daily life. 

“9 When Black Eagle told me the following vision he asked me to pay him for it since 
otherwise he could not tell it. The sum was nominal. Ordinarily he gladly gave me in- 
formation for nothing. This practice is common to the Oto and Omaha. 

8° Black Eagle told me he has seen this goodluck piece. His brother has it now. Cp. with 
Oto, Whitman, op. cit., pp. 92-93. 
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end of the tipi pole. He went out late in the evening and untied the horse, 
He had the horse walking around. He cried and cried all night long. 
Towards morning he still cried, leading his horse. The morning star was 
up. When daybreak came, he looked towards the east, and he could see 
the tracks from where he had come. That track grew plainer and plainer, 
Two suns came up, and the track went into the second sun. He came to 
a place. Here was that goodluck piece on top of sage—the little luckpiece 
like a button on top. When he got there he had his hand out. He said, 
‘Thank God.’ He had his horse with him. He started to pick up that little 
goodluck piece, when someone told him to wait. ‘Wait right where you 
stand. There is a path east, west, north, and south.’ My grandfather saw 
them cross right there. This fellow talked to him, but he (my grandfather) 
couldn’t see him. ‘Right where you stand,’ this man said, ‘I am going to 
give you everything. You must take this and heal your tribe with it. I want 
you to doctor your tribe with it.’ Right there he prayed to God. When he 
picked up the goodluck piece, he knew all the roots. He knew all the 
weeds. He knew all the medicines.** He became a great medicine doctor 
among the tribe.” 

Today Black Eagle has three feathers in little bone sockets. They are 
tied together. They belonged to his grandfather. “In the old days this 
stood for everything wakonda; today they stand for Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost. My grandfather used to ride a mule on the buffalo chase. 
His friends teased him about it. He got mad, and one day threw this 
feather charm in front of them. All their horses fell down, and he reached 
the buffaloes first. I use these feathers now to doctor with.” 

Acknowledged xubes and their followers were grouped in secret socie- 
ties. There were dancing societies and curing societies.** Such societies no 
longer exist, but they appear to have been identical with similar societies 
among the Omaha.** Within societies and between rival societies there 
was a great deal of jealousy. “All xubes do is try to be greater than other 
xubes,” said one man. “They don’t fight one another,” said Black Eagle, 
“but they play tricks on one another. If they think you got stronger 
power, they try to punish you.” The jealous hostility that existed between 
xubes was expressed not only in “tricks” at one another’s expense, but 
also in more formal contests of which the following was one. “There was 
a dancing society, Gakexe (This means clang of metal. They wore a coarse 
apron while dancing.) to which my father belonged and Chief Red Bird’s 


31 Such medicine is good. Any man can doctor if he knows the correct specifics. Such 
knowledge might come through individual vision, inheritance or purchase. Today peyote is 
the generally accepted panacea for all Indian ailments. 

32 Dancing societies were not necessarily composed of xubes. They were open to all suc- 
cessful men. 

33 Cp. with Omaha. Fortune, op. cit., p. 53 et seq. 
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brother. Chief Red Bird’s brother did not like my father and tried to put 
him out of the society. It was arranged that they should fight by giving 
away property. The tribe and relatives gathered. My father struck the 
big drum twice and gave away two horses. His enemy struck it twice and 
gave away two horses. They gave away all their horses and finally stood 
in their breech cloths. Then the relatives entered the contest. My father 
won because my grandfather was a powerful medicine man and rich. 
Red Bird’s brother wanted to fight my father. They prevented him. Then 
he said that my father would die within four years. My father put his 
finger in his mouth and then pointed it at Red Bird’s brother * and said, 
‘You are going to die within four days.’ Red Bird’s brother died that 
night.” 

Black Eagle took part in the last Sun Dances held by the Ponca. He 
did this chiefly for the honor of racing for the Sun Dance pole, as he was 
the fastest runner among the tribe, but partly for the religious experience 
which through association with the Sun Dance leaders, all xube, might 
be vouchsafed him. Each leader had his group of dancers, and these leaders 
were rivals for Sun Dance honors. 

“The first time I raced for the pole in the Sun Dance I was told by an 
old xube that I wasn’t going to get to the pole. In the race I fell. When 
I fell I lay down, and they doctored me. They hacked bits of flesh out 
of each shoulder and painted red spots on the palms and backs of my 
hands and on my chest to represent the crucifixion. 1 was supposed to 
die in four years if I was not doctored. The next year I was told by the 
same leader that I was not going to make the pole. He said he had a 
runner whom he could make run like a reindeer and not fall down. 
Then my leader came. I was standing there shivering in my sheet. He 
said I would win, that he was the most xube there. He told me to go like 
lightning and not to think of anything. He said, ‘Even if you run slow, 
you'll make it.’ He gave me his power of lightning.** When I started out 
I went down on one side and nearly fell. Then I went down on the other. 
The fourth time I was all right. I beat everybody by a long ways. Those 
who got in front of me fell. When I ran zigzag, it was the power of the 
lightning that did it.” 

Black Eagle had other evidence that his leader was xube. “On the 
morning of the third day (of the Sun Dance) my throat was so dry I 
couldn’t talk. I was dry way down to my chest. When I stood up, it seemed 


84 Black Eagle’s father was a chief and Nikapashna gens. What chiefs said was thought to 
come true, and the Nikapashna were said to be i’xube; that is they had the power to curse. 
The Osage also share this belief. See La Flesche, Francis, A Dictionary of the Osage Language 
(Bureau of American Ethnology, Bulletin 109, Washington, 1932), p. 388 et seq. 

85 The Sun Dance of the Ponca was connected with thunder. All the leaders were xube 


through thunder. 
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as though I were on top of those fellows. When the sun came up, it 
seemed as though a person was coming up. My leader had a bundle of 
sage and eagle feathers. He worked on me. He shook the bundle of sage 
and sprinkled water on me. He did xube. After that I was fresh, just as 
though I had had lots of water to drink. He was sure xube. Heavy rain 
came from the north. We faced the rain and danced. One leader was an 
old woman.** In some way I was afraid of that old woman. She came 
along the line (of dancers) humming. She was making the noise of 
thunder coming a long ways off. The rain was right near us when the 
main leader came along. He was laughing. He heard somebody talking 
to him in the thunder. He said that the rain was going to split and go 
round. Sure enough the rain split and went round the dance, and then 
met again. They had that much power.” 

At this time Black Eagle had a dream. “I had a big dream when I was 
in the Sun Dance. I was about all in. The third night I went to sleep. 
I dreamt about every spring on the reservation and then I dreamt that I 
could see animals in those springs—every one of them. I dreamt about 
frogs and snakes that live in the springs. When I woke up, I kept it to 
myself till away after. I thought I might be xube in that line. But I 
wasn’t. A lot of those xubes doctor with it.*7 

“White people think the Indians worship idols. Suppose I have a vision. 
I might see a wolf. Instead of worshipping that wolf, I would talk to it. 
I don’t pray to it. I say, ‘My friend, I am going to do this and that. Give 
me luck.’ I have heard a lot of old people talk like that. They sit right 
here and talk to them. You take that kind of fellow (who had wolf xube), 
the wolf would be howling, but in that sound he would catch some 
words. He can understand them. Just like a signal. That is the way he 
understands them.” 

Black Eagle’s father wanted him to become xube. “After the Sun Dance 
my father got all the xubes together, eleven of them, and put up a tipi 
facing east. My father told me, ‘One of these days there will be no xubes 
among the Indians. While there are xubes living I want you to be xube 
and be a doctor. I am going to put up a sweat tent for you.’ My father 
warned me, “These xubes, when you join them, they are going to make 
you select one of four kinds (of medicine). They are going to talk to you 
saying that this (medicine) is good for such and such a thing, this medicine 
is good for so and so, naming four. When they say this medicine is the 
best, don’t take it. Take the fourth. If you make a mistake and take the 


36 Women rarely had power that was equivalent to men’s. This “old lady” was feared by 
all. She went into frequent trances. She had great power. 

37 Curing as the result of vision. Conventionally, animal patrons told or showed the 
visionary special specifics and techniques for curing. 
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best one, that will be the end of you; that’s your life.’ ** My father killed 
a beef and put up a sweat tent. Only xubes go into the sweat tent.*® They 
trick one another in it, but don’t mean it. A xube has got to be strong 
hearted; he has got to go through hardships. My father tied a horse and 
blanket to a tipi for the xubes. You were supposed to be in the sweat tent 
on four (consecutive) days. Then at the end of the four days the xubes 
give you their power. It was my first effort. When I went into the tipi 
my father told me what to do. ‘If you run out, it is bad. Stay in there. 
Stay with it.’ I did. There were eight xubes in there. I was the ninth and 
my uncle was the tenth. He was to take care of me. When we went in, 
they gave me a rag about five inches long to tie round the end of my penis. 
I took sage and put it in my mouth and in my ears. I sat on one leg so 
that my heel covered my rectum. I wore no clothes. Then they took sage 
and put it in water and sprinkled it on the rocks. It comes down in steam. 
It hits you so hard on the head you flinch. Your breath is steam in your 
lungs. If you wore any clothes, they would burn you. I fainted and they 
dragged me out. After they dragged me out, they put clothes on me. Then 
we went into the tipi. When they sat down in turn, I was supposed to go 
in. They had quilts fixed for me. I sat in the door. The leader said, ‘Get 
up and sit on the quilt.’ I said, ‘I am going to sit right here.’ He said that 
four times. I stayed by the door. You are not supposed to sit on quilts, my 
father told me. They ate, and I ate. I was supposed to go out first. I had 
to go round the fireplace. The xubes sat in a row. When I came to the 
first one, I had to say, ‘My (relationship term) *° I am coming.’ He said, 
‘All right.’ Next I said, ‘My (relationship term) I am here. I am going 
out.’ I had to call my relations all the way round. When I came to the 
xube leader I called him grandfather. When we went outside, this leader 
got the horse. They came back the next day and held the same ceremony. 
They came three times. On the third day I felt something go right through 
my chest. They said, ‘He is coming.’ My uncle raised me up. I did not 
know what it was. I had fallen over. My uncle said that they shot me with 
xube. But the fourth time they didn’t come round.” I didn’t make it. My 
uncle said it was because they weren’t powerful enough (in xube). I am 
the last man that ever went through this Indian ceremony. It was in the 
fall of the year.” 

Though Black Eagle failed in his search for a supernatural patron and 


38 This is a situation popular in folklore. See Dorsey, J. Owen, Cegiha Mythology (Con- 
tributions to North American Ethnology, Vol. VI. Washington, 1890), p. 176:et seq. 

39 The sweat tent was used in curing as well as by medicine societies. 

49 An initiate is considered to be a relative of all the medicine men present and must 
use terms of relationship. 

41 The old men did not appear. They kept the gifts that had already been given them, 
but they gave no reason for their failure to conclude the initiation. 
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in his initiation, he continued from time to time to dream. These dreams 
he felt to have some supernatural origin although they did not confer 
power on him, nor were they regarded as being in any way prophetic, 
The following are typical: 

“The Poncas went to visit the Pawnees. There was a holy spring over 
there. My father told me not to go near it. I sneaked away and went over, 
I saw where Indians had drawn pictures. I saw an eagle inside the holy 
spring. They say that if you are xube by eagle you are going to draw an 
eagle.** I saw lots of pictures there, wolf, buffalo. I wanted to draw some. 
thing, but I didn’t know what to draw. All night I dreamt, all night long, 
I dreamt I went there and drew something. I went over next morning and 
drew what I had dreamt. I put my right foot next to the spring and drew, 
I drew the air.** I saw it and I drew it. That spring was xube. There was 
something in it. I was afraid of it. All at once the water would be high 
and the next hour it would be low.” ** 

“I dreamt the world was burning like a spotted horse. Facing east to 
the river I could see the fire. It was a person.*° I was facing east but at the 
same time I could see that fellow back there. I could see Christ’s picture, 
his long shirt, his hair. I said to myself I believe that is Christ. I want to 
talk to him. I turned around. That fellow laughed at me. He was a 
devil. I woke up. I gave him hell.” 

In 1910 Black Eagle’s uncle, his mother’s brother, came down from the 
Northern Ponca. “I told him I wanted squaw medicine.*® He said, “You've 
got to be a man. You've got to tell your heart.’ I gave him a horse, a 
blanket and a bottle of whiskey. He said, ‘I am going to give you this 
medicine, but I want you to have a strong heart. First I am going to tell 
you this: pick out a woman you like, try to earn a home and behave your- 
self. If you don’t listen to me and go wild and sleep with one and then 
another, every time you mess with a married woman, there is something 
(like paper) that is going to fold up. You mess with another. Pretty soon 
you have the thing folded so high. You are stacking it up. Pretty soon you 
are going to be old. What you have done is going to come back on you 


42 i.e., you are compelled to draw the likeness of your supernatural patron. 

43 Black Eagle’s symbol for air was a cross with lines radiating out bisecting each angle. 

44 There are several such springs in northeastern Oklahoma in which the water ebbs and 
flows. 

45 Fire and the sun are frequently described as like people. 

46 Squaw medicine was the only means of compelling women’s sexual favors. Personal 
attractiveness was not thought to attract women without medicine. Black Eagle had been 
given squaw medicine by his Sun Dance leader, but he had thrown it way. As he grew 
older and success with women became more important to him he purchased this stronger 
medicine. He was not above selling squaw medicine himself, concocted out of anything at 
hand. Such sharp practice he treated as a joke on the victim. 
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one by one. That is the time you are going to cry. If you have a strong 
heart, you won't cry. Somebody else is going to catch your woman.** 
You'll be sorry for it.’ 

“He gave me a buckskin circle, buckskin was tied across it in four 
strands. In the center was a little bundle. The circle was about four inches 
across. That represented a spider web, but it is for women, nothing else 
but women. He said, ‘in the spring of the year you see spider webs in trees 
and bushes. The spider hatches and stays there. You wear this next your 
flesh, and when a woman looks at you, if you want her, she is caught. 
You untie the medicine. When you untie it, there are four medicines 
inside, like four little penises, one short, one a little longer, one still longer 
and one still a little longer. Take the shortest one and put it between your 
lower lip and teeth and tie the little bundle on top of your head, Wet your 
finger and go over there. Maybe the woman don’t like you. Catch hold of 
her hand, and then go away for four days. She is going to run around and 
cry. Use it. Go into the bush and untie and use it. If the short one don’t 
work, use the next, then the third and fourth. That is going to fix it.’ 

“It is strong, too strong. He said, “You can’t stay with any woman. You 
have just got to be a man.** Your woman will run away.’ My woman ran 
away. I felt pretty badly, but it is in the medicine. I didn’t live right. I had 
a good woman. They took her away from me.*® I met that woman. She 
said, ‘I want some money. I am hungry.’ When she said that my tears came 
down. I gave her twenty dollars. I remembered when I lived with her; my 
home was like a grocery store. I felt it was all my fault.” 

Chief Buffalo Calf died in 1912. Though the old man had a sacred 
bundle as well as other medicines and holy objects, Black Eagle told me 
that his father had not wanted to use his power. “When you use it, you 
lose all your children.®® My father had too many children.” Peyote, which 
came to the reservation in 1907, was an exception. The power associated 
with peyote was “good.” °* Nevertheless even the transmission of this 
power was thought to have deadly consequences. “If you are xube and 
give it to your son, that is the end of your life. It seems as though it is a 
real soul.” °* “When you pass on your medicine, you kill yourself. If you 


47 A man whose wife had been seduced immediately tried in his turn to seduce the woman 
of the first seducer. But the meaning here goes further. Strong squaw medicine was thought 
to unsettle those in any way in contact with it. It was said women who had been seduced by 
strong squaw medicine frequently became “run arounds.” 

48 ie. daring and devil-may-care. 

#9 Black Eagle actually deserted his wife to run after women and gamble. 

5° Cp. Oto, Whitman, op. cit., p. 86 et seq., and Omaha, op. cit., Fortune, p. 52. 

51 Peyote is used in religious worship, but is more frequently used in curing ceremonies. 
Ponca practice is more or less identical with Oto. See Whitman, op. cit., p. 127 et seq. 


52 Cp, Omaha, Fortune, op. cit., p. 40. 
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don’t kill yourself, you fool your son. Yellow Snake’s grandmother offered 
him four xube medicines. He chose the fourth and she died.” 

About a month before Buffalo Calf died he “gave” Black Eagle th 
peyote way.”* “He took me into a room and told me, “Take this and pray 
for your tribe and be a Christian.’ The month after he died, I used it 
I put up four meetings during the year. Then I put it away and went to 
the bad.” 

Just before the old man died, he and his son went to a Pipe Dance on 
the Kaw Reservation. One day while they were there Black Eagle went to 
get wood, “My father said he wanted to go with me. When we got to 
where the wood was, I said I wanted to load up. He sat down on the 
grass. He said, ‘Come and sit by me.’ He said, ‘I have just a short time to 
live.’ I said, ‘Why don’t you do something? Ill build you a sweat tent, 
The white fellows say you don’t know how long you have to live.’ He 
said, ‘I am an Indian. I know. I am going to die in four days.” I could 
come back and be born again, but this time I am going to where God is’ 
He said, ‘I am going to prove it to you.’ I smoked a pipe with him. He 
used some kind of power. He got something out of him. He showed it 
to me.’ What he had was all in pieces. ‘A man gave me this xube thing, 
he said. ‘When it is this way I know I am going to die. It is what they 
told me. When I go I am coming back in a cyclone.®* He said, ‘When | 
die I want you to stay at my grave all night. That is the time I am going 
to talk to you. I am going to give you everything.’ He also told me to go 
through his medicine bundle after his death; that I would find something 
there for me.*® Two days later he said, ‘Son, get me a drink of water. 


53 See page 188. 

54 He gave Black Eagle his fireplace, the right to conduct peyote meetings. Handing on 
peyote was not generally considered to be deadly. 

55 Black Eagle began running after women. This was against the peyote way. Even 
married men were supposed to stay away from their wives four days before a peyote mett- 
ing. While his father was alive, Black Eagle did not dare to “run around.” 

In a society in which the goals could best be reached by the young, the practice of xube 
gave to the older men the necessary instrument of control by which they could maintain 
their ascendancy over an ambitious younger generation. Xube kept the young in their place. 
As a man grew older he acquired more and more power. As his physical vigor slowly 
diminished, he took on supernatural strength. Only at the end of life did a man give up his 
power, usually to a receptive and selected son. By this act he was thought to kill himself; 
his life was ended; and he died. 

56 Chiefs in particular were said to die suddenly without a lingering illness. This was 
a part of their power. 

57 The red mescal bean. The Oto used it as a purgative. See Whitman, op. cit., p. 120. 

58 Black Eagle said that there had been a cyclone shortly after his father’s death. 

59 Black Eagle would never say what he expected to find in the medicine bundle. It 
was evidently some powerful medicine which he was afraid to possess. Several times, he 
told me, he had refused gifts of medicine. Power was too dangerous. 
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I got it and when I came back he was dead. I put my arms around him 
and said, ‘Father, speak to me.’ But he was gone.” 

Black Eagle buried his father and buried with him his medicine bundle. 
He did not visit the grave after dark. “I couldn’t do it. My heart isn’t 
strong enough.” © 

Black Eagle said, “The Indians used to be xube some years back. Those 
Indians who were xube, it would have been a wonderful thing if they had 
given it to this generation, but they didn’t." They took everything with 
them. Sometimes they gave xube to their sons, but not all of it. White 
people are about. We can’t be xube no more.” © 





60 Black Eagle was afraid of ghosts. Power, it was thought, might also be handed on 
after death if the recipient came to the grave after dark immediately following burial. When 
a man dies, the heart and eye are thought still to possess life until the spirit passes to the 
spirit world. 

61 There is a Ponca chief still living who is thought to be xube. He intends his knowledge 
to die with him and jealously guards it from Indians as well as whites. This attitude is 
prompted by fear that he would lose his power, lose the income to be gained by the possession 
of his power, and also suffer supernatural retribution for exposing his power. He was equally 
prompted by the personal satisfaction of being the sole possessor of hoarded secrets. 

62 Now that the white man has shattered xube with his superior power, the Ponca father 
has little left to hand on to his son; the old man can no longer maintain his ascendancy, 
because today the young have lost faith and interest. They no longer fear their elders who 
have become an economic burden instead of a source of spiritual and economic strength. 
The effect on Ponca society of this loss of respect has been one of rapid and tragic disintegra- 
tion. Other factors have complicated the decline, but the dissolution is the more complete 


because of this sudden break in cultural continuity. 
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THREE MIAMI TALES 


By G. Huserr SMITH 


The following tales were recorded by one John Dunne, whose informant 
was the famous Mahican-Miami chief, Little Turtle, or Tchikanakoa, 
They are among the few Miami tales surviving, and are here reprinted 
because of their previous inaccessibility. The source is the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy (Dublin, 1803), vol. IX, pp. 107-124 of Dunne’s 
article, “Notices relative to some of the Native Tribes of North America.” 
The editor has departed from a strict adherence to the original only in 
the few cases where there was an obvious typographical error, or where the 
text would have been obscure if the punctuation had not been modernized. 
He has, however, added the abstracts which precede the texts, in the belief 
that they would aid in tracing the original narrative through the stilted 
diction of the present versions. 


THE SOLITARY HUNTER, 


A SERIOUS TALE OF THE INDIANS 


[Hunter keeps prisoner in a cave his brother, who because of his fiery red hair is 
called Red Man. Hunter goes to a distant village where he lives in the household of 
a widow whose suddenly increased possessions lead to his discovery. Hunter marries 
the daughter of the chief, and at length returns home with his wife. After his meals 
Hunter secretly carries food to his brother; his wife is forbidden to follow him. She 
disobeys, and finds his brother, to whose wants she ministers, but her disobedience 
becomes known by red stains on her hands, from the hair of the prisoner. Hunter 
murders his brother and flees into the woods brandishing the Head. He throws the 
Head into a hollow oak and changes into a wolf. Hunter’s wife wanders into the 
woods and is attracted by the voice of the Head issuing from the oak. Placing the 
Talking Head in her bosom she is miraculously cared for by it, but she longs for 
human beings. The Head finally agrees to indulge her wishes, warning that she must 
conceal it from view. She enters a village and joins in the woman’s game. The Head 
is accidentally disclosed; in the confusion it drops to the ground and rolls into the 
river, where it is changed into a bird of evil omen. Hunter’s wife becomes a black 
duck. } 

A certain man separated himself from the society of his fellows, and 
took up his abode in a desart place, in a remote part of the wilderness. His 
practice was to hunt by day, and to retire at night to his sequestered wig- 
wam. He kept a brother the only one of his race with whom he had any 
connection, confined in a gloomy cave, which he had hollowed out for 
his prison, close adjoining to his own habitation. Him he visited every 
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night, merely to impart a portion of food, sufficient to continue his ex- 
istence, and immediately after, without any consoling discourse, to mitigate 
the rigour of his confinement, shut up the entrance of the cave, covered it 
with leaves and bark, and retired. This unfortunate brother, from having 
his hair of a fiery red, infectious to the touch, was known among the men 
of his nation by the name of the red man. After pursuing this savage life 
for many winters, its unbroken uniformity at length proved so irksome to 
the solitary hunter, that he resolved to procure himself a female com- 
panion; and having first provided his brother with a sufficient quantity 
of water and dried venison, to satisfy the calls of nature, during his 
absence; he set out to realize his project. After a journey of many moons, 
he discovered by the smokes that he was in the neighbourhood of a 
village. He approached it, but declining to present himself at the house of 
council, he stopped at a remote hut separated from the other habitations 
by intervening trees, where finding a solitary woman, he entered, and 
was received in the house of a widow. She pressed him to seek the usual 
reception of strangers, by repairing to the village, but he told her it was 
his desire to remain concealed; and presenting her with some deer’s flesh, 
which he had brought with him for his night’s subsistence, he abode there. 
Ere the morning was yet grey, he arose and departed, and returned after 
the closing in of night, with a deer which he had killed. A portion of the 
flesh he reserved for their domestic use, the remainder he informed the 
widow she might distribute among her friends, taking care to conceal the 
cause by which, instead of receiving contributions, she was enabled to 
bestow. The next morning, he having departed as before, the widow 
repaired to the village and presented her venison to the wife of the chief 
who was her relation, but without communicating the secret. In the 
evening her guest appeared, bringing with him two deer of extraordinary 
excellence. Having power to dispose of them, she the next day (the 
stranger having left her as before) carried her presents to the village. 
Attention was now awakened to the source of the widow’s wealth, she 
declined to speak aloud, but gave it to be understood in whispers by the 
women, that a great hunter, whom she was bound to conceal, who ap- 
peared to come from some very distant country, was the providore of 
her bounty. The presents of the widow encreased from day to day, till at 
length their magnitude excited the curiosity of the whole nation, whose 
joint efforts scarcely equalled the success of this single hunter, notwith- 
standing their superior knowledge of the best hunting grounds. In con- 
versation the stranger had intimated to his friends that he was unmarried, 
and desirous to procure himself a wife; this too was communicated as a 
secret: and at length, as the chief of the village had a daughter to bestow 
in marriage, and the extraordinary virtues of the stranger offered an 
advantageous alliance, it was resolved to invade his solitude at the widow’s 
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house, and draw him into society. The son of the chief sought and obtained 
his acquaintance, he suffered himself to be entreated, and at length yielded 
to the repeated entreaties of his friend, to become an inmate in the chief's 
family. He there saw the chief’s daughter, he found her possessed of those 
qualities which engaged his affections; returning one day from a success. 
ful chace, he communicated his wishes of an alliance to her brother, who 
without hesitation gave him his sister.’ The festivities attending the mar- 
riage were long continued. The feasts were provided by the exertions of 
the strange hunter, who never failed to return from the forest, richly pro- 
vided with game. Thus the moons rolled away. At length the stranger 
thought of his return. His wife’s family opposed it in vain, his wife fol- 
lowed him reluctantly. Arrived at the abode of her husband, she found it 
the seat of solitude, his days were passed at the chace, the shades of the 
night always preceded his return, and her melancholy and apprehension 
were encreased, by observing that uniformly after their repast, her hus- 
band, as if by stealth, carried with him the tongues and marrow of the 
animals he had killed, and after a short absence, during which he disposed 
of them in some unknown place, returned. By his command she abstained 
for some time from gratifying her curiosity by following his steps upon 
these occasions. At times when she seemed to be asleep, to try her, he 
would call out, “Your bed is on fire.” He had observed, and was satisfied 
by her obedience. At length stealing after him unnoticed, she saw with 
horror the barriers of the prison removed, and had just strength enough 
left to regain her place, when her husband returned; he perceived her 
agitation, he suspected the cause, and with a voice and look of rage, in 
dark speeches insinuated the fatal consequences of disobedience to his 
commands, She passed the night sleepless, the day relieved her from her 
constraint by the accustomed absence of her husband. Horror however so 
far overpowered her that she had not courage to stir abroad. He feigning 
to go to the chace as usual, stopped at a short distance from the wigwam, 
where he continued motionless during the whole day, with his eyes 
rivetted on the entrance of the cave. Seeing night arrive without any steps 
approaching it, he considered his suspicions as unfounded; and returned 
home at the usual hour, for the first time announcing an unsuccessful 
chace. His composed looks bespoke confidence and inspired it, and the 
next day after a night of repose, he took his accustomed course with his 
accustomed phlegm in pursuit of his prey. His wife’s curiosity now over- 
came her terror, and she obeyed its suggestions by approaching the spot, 
where by the glimmering light of the fire she had seen her husband 
descend. As she removed some of the loose bark and leaves, the sound of 

1 The Indian brother almost exclusively makes his sister’s marriages; as he is best ac- 


quainted with the character and accomplishments of the young men of his nation with whom 
he passes his life, this task devolves on him with evident utility—Author’s note. 
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her feet upon the hollow ground, roused the half torpid senses of the sub- 
terraneous inhabitant and drew forth his groans. The voice seemed 
human; she approached nearer, the voice was human. She removed the 
bark which covered the mouth of the cave, and beheld a wretch whom 
she soon recognized for a brother. She learnt his story, she wept over his 
sufferings, she administered to his wants, her conversation like a charm 
gave him new existence, and imparting relief she found consolation even 
in this cave of darkness. When evening approached the bark and leaves 
were replaced, and the separated wretches now added to their former 
griefs apprehensions for each other. The tyrant returned, his suspicions 
were not awakened. From day to day, with fresh delight, the intercourse 
of the sufferers was renewed. Having gained strength, the emaciated 
prisoner was at length induced to clamber up the sides of his cavern, to 
enjoy the warmth of the sun. His ghastly looks and matted hair engaged 
the humanity of his sister. She separated the clotted knots with which his 
locks were entangled, and removed the clammy concretions that mantled 
on his forehead; he returned to his abode of darkness, relieved by her 
kind offices, and she awaited the approach of night with redoubled ap- 
prehensions. Her husband returned, he surveyed her by the light of the 
fire, he scrutinized her looks, he examined her trembling hands; he ob- 
served her fingers stained with an unusual red; she sunk down in an 
agony of despair. She was only roused from it, to behold the severed head 
of her brother, the victim of her kindness, in the hands of his murderer, 
suspended by his long red hair, and yet palpitating with life. She instinc- 
tively rushed forward to the spot; the murderer vanished, terrified by the 
approach of a woman. The air resounded with his screams. The moon as 
he fled, discovered his frantic and savage course through the clearings of 
the woods, till at length he was buried in the thickets. There still might 
be heard the resoundings of the trees, which he wounded as he passed 
along with the brandished head. He at length struck a hollow tree, the 
object of his search, when hurling the head with its fiery tresses, to a 
great height in the air, with a well-directed aim, it was lodged in its descent 
in the trunk of an ancient oak hollowed by lightning. He then with wolf- 
like yells, announced his approaching change, and adding to his nature 
what alone was wanting, the shape and figure of a wolf, took his range 
with the other beasts of the forest. The extreme of torture with which 
his wife had been harrowed, abated by degrees in its agonies, as she lay 
extended near the body of her brother; till exhausted by suffering, she 
gradually sunk into repose. She awoke composed; the objects around her 
renewed her tortures. The same instinct which led her to the spot at first, 
now forced her to abandon it; and she sought a shelter from the horror it 
presented, in the deepest recesses of the woods. The sense of pain from the 
wounds of obstructing brambles first roused her, the frownings of the 
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ravines and precipices awed her, the weakness produced by fatigue and 
hunger succeeded in recalling her distracted thoughts to the contempla- 
tion of her sad condition. Thrown on a bank, exhausted and hopeless, a 
distant noise attracted her. As it seemed to break into articulate sounds, 
she turned round towards the quarter from which it proceeded; she 
listened; she arose; she advanced; she paused; she advanced with a 
precipitated step; and recognized the voice of her wretched brother. The 
surprize operating on her enfeebled mind, she forgot for the moment the 
dreadful catastrophe she had just witnessed, and believed him still alive, 
unmutilated. Her illusion was destroyed by hearing a narration of the 
melancholy truth. The voice from the hollow oak, directed her where to 
find berries. She sat, and was refreshed. She ascended to the hollow of 
the tree, where the head was enclosed, and letting down a cord of twisted 
bark, drew it forth with a mixture of horror and delight. She placed it in 
her bosom: it became her counsellor: it purveyed for her subsistence: it 
directed her course: it indicated her places of rest. When they halted, she 
placed it in some elevated place, on a bed of moss, where it seemed to taste 
repose; when they journeyed, its consolation charmed away fatigue: and 
it watched over her during the season of darkness. Its power among the 
forest-tribes was wonderfully manifested. By the directions it gave her, 
she placed it upon some stock or decayed branch, in the neighbourhood of 
those beaten paths, by which the deer and Caribou are accustomed to 
pass. Its imitations of their calls invited their approach. A powerful fascina- 
tion drew them to the spot. And the victims marked out for a repast, fell 
instantly dead, penetrated by the glances of the head, each one of which 
had the power to kill. 

The storm was now passed over, and a better world seemed to open 
through the separating clouds. The wants of hunger supplied, the fears 
of danger banished, and a composure hitherto never experienced by this 
woman since her marriage, rendered her situation comparatively enviable. 
It however, fell far short of the fancied charms of society, heightened by 
privation, and almost present to her senses. The cheerful buzz of the 
village, the labours of the field sweetened by the converse of her com- 
panions, love, friendship, the endearing domestic ties, the sports, the 
pastimes, the thousand delights of social life, all rushed upon her mind, 
now relieved from the pressure of urgent suffering; and rendered the 
uniformity of her mode of living at first irksome, and in the end insup- 
portable. She could not conceal her distractions from her quick-sighted 
companion. He endeavoured to amuse her by varied conversation, by 
recitals of adventures real or imagined; he furnished her with the most 
palatable food; made her drink from the sweetest springs; and led her 
through the fairest tracts of the forest; but all was in vain. Did he shew 
her the beauties of the wilderness, she was blind; did he warn her of the 
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dangers of the frequented village, he spoke to the winds. Finding her 
thoughts distracted almost to the pitch of alienation, he resolved to indulge 
her in her wishes. And bending their course towards a place of human 
resort, (which they did under his guidance,) he found by degrees her 
usual composure return. He availed himself of the change to impress her 
mind with what he deemed three necessary truths, that his councils were 
essential to extricate her from the perils which might await her; that she 
should avoid too strict a connection with seeming but untried friends; and 
above all, that she should conceal his head from the view of all mortals; 
upon the observance of which last injunction more especially, the fate of 
both depended. She clasped the friendly head still closer to her bosom; and 
associating it with her heart, proceeded first by doubtful, and then beaten 
paths, through opening forests of sweet maples, ending in cultivated fields 
covered with corn, to the centre of a spacious village, where every thing 
she had dreamt of seemed to be realized. She was accosted with kindness 
by the inhabitants; she was offered refreshment, and accepted it; the 
kindness of her cementing manners engaged the affections of some of her 
own sex; who, after some moments’ repose, led her to a numerous assem- 
bly, before one of the war-chief’s houses, where the women were engaged 
in play; she resolved merely to gratify her curiosity, by observing the 
players, who had already so far proceeded, that the interest was become 
lively; some of them having lost their girdles, broches, rings, and other 
ornaments. Observing that the game was familiar to her, she deviated 
from her resolution so far as to stake some trinkets, which she still found 
hanging about her, on the success of the female friends who had so kindly 
conducted her to the place: till, entering with warmth into the passions of 
the players, she sat down in the circle, and became herself one of the most 
conspicuous.” She resolved however, to indulge herself only for a moment; 
but finding her first attempt unsuccessful, and wishing to repair it, as she 
was preparing herself for a second display with redoubled ardor, she 
disengaged her mantle so far as to discover the fatal head. All was now 
murmur and astonishment. She arose in confusion; the head dropped from 
her bosom. She in vain attempted to regain it. Down the declivity of the 
hill it descended, rolling on with an increased rapidity, till it was received 
into the river that flowed below. There again her frantic exertions to 
recover it, proved still unavailing. For by those who anxiously contem- 
plated the spectacle, the head was observed, as she approached it, gradually 
to assume the form of a bird since seldom seen, save as the forerunner of 
calamity, whose dusky plumage is surmounted with a tufted crown of red 
feathers: while the unfortunate pursuer became herself transformed into 


* The women have seven different games of chance or sleight, which they practice; among 
the sedentary games the most common is a game of chance with peach or plumb-stones, 
party-coloured by art—Author’s note. 
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that species of water-fowl since vulgarly denominated the black-duck; a 
species so despised, that it is never sought after but to be devoured as food! 
and that only in seasons of extreme famine. 


THE FOXES, 


A COMIC FABLE OF THE INDIANS 


[Red Fox and Gray Fox agree to divide their labors: the latter to provide shelter, 
the former food. The first day Gray Fox misses the appointed place of meeting; this 
happens again the second day, Gray Fox stopping instead near a hunting camp, 
Gray Fox attacks the old Man who guards the hut, but gets the worst of the quarrel, 
Red Fox meanwhile steals game from the camp, which the two share. Red Fox soon 
tires of this, and departs with the whole supply. Gray Fox finds a fishing hole in the 
ice, where he eats what fish he can, and carries away what he can. Wolf wishes to 
have some of the fish, and Gray Fox tells him to put his tail in the hole, remain quiet, 
and the fish will take hold. Wolf does this only to find his tail frozen into the ice; he 
is killed by Men. Fearful that his raids for fowl should be discovered, Gray Fox 
induces another Wolf to make a raid; Wolf is caught and killed. When these raids 
no longer seem safe, Gray Fox, taking to the road, overtakes a wagon in which he 
conceals himself, feasting and dropping out articles. When satisfied, he leaps out and 
collects his booty in a safe place. This trick he repeats so often that Men shut up the 
wagon. Gray Fox next goes ahead of the wagon, rolls himself in snow, fills his 
mouth, ears, and nostrils with blood, and lies down in the path, feigning to be dead; 
he is thrown into the wagon. Just before the stop for the night Gray Fox escapes with 
some of the provisions; Men are astonished but consider this a prank of Machi- 
Manitoo. Gray Fox induces another Wolf to repeat the exploit, but Wolf is killed. 
Desiring honey from a hollow tree, he incites Porcupine to attack the bees; during 
the uproar Gray Fox carries off the prize. Bear, who is envious of Gray Fox’s honey, 
is induced to attack a nest of wasps, who kill him. Panther hears of Bear’s meat and 
comes for his portion. Gray Fox tells him of a young Horse which is dead and can 
be got by dragging it away. Panther consents to have his tail tied to that of the 
Horse, upon which the latter is found to have only been asleep. The Horse gallops 
off, dragging Panther behind him; Panther is finally killed. Gray Fox invites Red 
Fox to the meal, but Red Fox keeps some supplies for a time when there should be 
no invitation. Red Fox, still superior to Gray Fox, knows that no matter how cunning 
Gray Fox might be among the animals, he would never rank high in the nation 
of Foxes.] 

The red fox and his kinsman the grey fox, entered into a treaty to hunt 
together, and it was agreed they should divide their labours. The grey fox 
was to provide for accommodation, and the red fox was destined for the 


8 The beak, claws and feathers of the eagle, the hawk, the raven, and other birds, furnish 
the Indians with distinctive badges, to which they attach their good fortune, their inseparable 
companions in battle, and which they call Implements of war. The spoils of the black duck 
are probably not resorted to for this purpose, as being a bird of ill omen. The bird they most 
despise is the turkey-buzzard, of the eagle’s size, but utterly unwarlike—Author's not. 
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chace. The red fox, knowing the country through which they were to pass, 
instructed his associate in the following manner. “As you proceed, you 
will observe, after a short day’s journey, a plain bounded by some hills 
which lie towards the east; there you are to stop for the night, make your 
encampment, and await my coming.” They then separated, each pursuing 
his particular destination. The red fox, after a successful day’s hunting, 
repaired to the place of rendezvous, but missing his companion, turned 
back to meet and bring him forward. He found him after a long march, 
encamped at a short distance from the place of their departure, on the ice, 
in the midst of a lake, in a situation destitute of wood, water and shelter. 
The grey fox excused himself by the difficulty of the country, which made 
the short distance appear considerable; the snow concealing the ice, he 
took the lake for a plain; and the high banks to the eastward, the only thing 
like hills in sight, tallied with the directions he had received. The red fox 
smiled at his simplicity, and the other promised to be more attentive for the 
future. “To-morrow night,” says the red fox, again instructing his com- 
panion, “we shall take up our abode in a snug wigwam, in the midst of 
the forest, to the eastward of the mountains; proceed securely by the blazed 
path, and have every thing ready for the evening.” Early the next morning, 
the grey fox took his departure following the path very diligently, till he 
came to a place where the fires of the autumn had been busy. After de- 
liberating whether he should stop and wait for further directions, he took 
the resolution to proceed, and after crossing the burnt tract, over ashes and 
embers, luckily fell upon the blazed path on the other side. This led him 
to a hunting encampment. From the smoke he took it to be inhabited, or 
but lately deserted, and resolved in such a doubtful case, to venture on 
nothing without the advice of his friend. The red fox having reached the 
wigwam, was again disappointed in not meeting his associate. He travelled 
back along the blazed path, and after a tedious march, found him in a 
hollow tree, nearly opposite the encampment. He perceived at once that 
his friend had mistaken the hunting camp for a wigwam, but it was now 
too late, and he was too hungry to turn back; he therefore began to recon- 
noitre. He looked through the crevices of the bark, and perceived a 
quantity of venison hung up in a store-hut, the door of which was closed. 
The light of the fire in the adjoining hut shining through an opening in 
the common partition, discovered an old man employed in preparing supper 
for the hunters, who were not yet returned; a side of fat venison hung 
upon a peg near the place where the old man was sitting. If he broke open 
the door of the hut, where the hoard was deposited, the noise would 
create an alarm, which might endanger his being taken; if he attacked the 
inhabited hut, the danger was more imminent: he resolved upon his plan. 
He represented the attack of the old man to his companion, as a thing 
without hazard; “Seize him by the throat,” says he, “while I carry off the 
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venison, and when you have throtled him to your satisfaction, follow me, 
The grey fox wished by a courageous exploit, to retrieve his late errors, 
He attacked the old man boldly; surprize at first gave him the advantage: 
they rolled on the floor, in a sort of worrying warfare, till the poor fox, 
finding he was likely to get the worst of it, by his superior agility with 
the help of the little breath he had left, got out of his antagonist’s clutches 
half strangled. So soon as the war was waged, the red fox without observa. 
tion broke open the door of the other hut, and by the time the battle was 
ended, had succeeded in conveying away several carcases of venison, and 
the side of a fat bear. He rewarded his grey friend, now by the loss of his 
long fur in many places turned white, with a part of the spoils, after which 
they retired to rest. In the morning finding upon calculation that the rich 
store of provisions he had acquired, would last him individually a much 
longer time than if it were resorted to as a common hoard, by two con- 
sumers, he put an end to the treaty: and the grey fox took his leave, indulg. 
ing reflections on the nature of red foxes and hunting treaties, till the night 
overtook him, hungry and exhausted. He was then on the margin of a 
lake, where he observed men’s tracks in the snow; these conducted him 
to a hole in the ice, where the neighbouring inhabitants had set a fishing 
net. Curiosity led him to examine what success these people were likely 
to have, and having drawn up the net, secured the contents, replaced it, 
and loaded himself with as many fish as he could carry, after having 
devoured as many as he could eat, he returned by the same way, taking 
care in his return, as he had done in descending, to march in the men’s 
tracks, and make no fox-impressions in the soft snow. After depositing 
his stock, preparing to go to rest, he was accosted by a wolf; who led by the 
scent, asked him how he came by his fish, as he had all the indications of 
having made a wonderful great fish-meal. “Brother wolf,” says the fox, 
who was afraid of his hoard, “come along with me, and I will shew you 
how you may do as I have done. You have only to go to the hole in the ice, 
to which these tracks will conduct you; sit down on the hole; you are 
provided with a much finer tail than mine; thrust it deep into the water, 
and continue there motionless for some space of time; the fish will at 
length begin to take hold; and as soon as you find by the weight that you 
have a sufficient number attached, suddenly draw up your load, and you 
will have a rich repast; by this method I took almost as many as I could 
eat in a single hawl; your success must be much greater.” The hungry 
wolf listened with avidity, thanked his benefactor, and in a few moments 
placed himself in a fishing position, with his tail in the water; where, 
notwithstanding the intense cold, he remained without motion for a con- 
siderable time; expecting to find by the encreasing weight, the promised 
indications of his success. At length, supposing that his feeling was de- 
stroyed by the extreme cold, he resolved to see what he had caught: when 
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to his great surprize, he found the hole entirely frozen over; and his tail 
so firmly enclosed in the ice that all his efforts to disengage it proved 
abortive. Every moment the effect of cold and hunger was decreasing his 
force, and adding strength to his fetters, and the jests of the fox still added 
to his tortures. In the morning the countrymen arrived: who seeing the 
bones and scales of the fish, which had been scattered by the fox, and 
catching the wolf as it were in the fact, dispatched him with their hatchets, 
and after unprofitably drawing and ;esetting their nets, dragged the 
carcase of the wolf to the shore. The fox with the flesh of the wolf and his 
stock of fish, lived luxuriously for several days, but the vigilance of the 
countrymen now awakened, prevented his catching any more fish. He 
had, however, other resources; he had already picked up some straggling 
geese and outards, and had more than once visited a roost. But fearing 
the noise might alarm, he made a safer attack upon the store-hut, where 
the provisions for the winter were preserved in a frozen state; and con- 
tinued to live plentifully till approaching one night with his usual caution, 
he observed a man on the watch. The next day he invited a cousin of his 
friend the deceased wolf, to partake of the fare he had left, and having 
excited rather than satisfied his appetite, told him how he came by his 
dainties, and as soon as the watch was set the next night, having offered 
his services as a conductor, led the wolf to the opening of the hut, and 
retired. The alarm was quickly given, the opening was closed, and the 
howls of the wolf soon satisfied his conductor that his credulous friend 
was no more. Conceiving they had dispatched the marauder who had so 
long trespassed upon them, the good people relaxed their vigilance, and 
the fox found means to renew his depredations. He continued them till 
the diminution made in several heaps of provisions told him that new 
suspicions must arise to provoke new vigilance. Abandoning this scene 
therefore, after picking the bones of the wolf, he pursued his journey with- 
out any adventure till he overtook on a beaten road, a machine as large as a 
common wigwam; drawn by a number of horses, and conducted by two 
men. So soon as he observed the men advance before, he took the oppor- 
tunity of slipping behind and leaping into the waggon. There he lay 
perdu, the remainder of the day, feasting, and, when the night closed in, 
collecting those articles which were most to his taste, dropped them down 
gently one by one upon the road. Satisfied with his selection he finally 
leaped from the waggon himself, collected his scattered booty, and retired 
to a place of safety. He repeated this practice so often, that the men who 
conducted the teams, ignorant of the thief but resolved to be on their 
guard, closed up their waggon in such a manner that it was impossible to 
gain admittance. He then bethought himself of the following stratagem; 
he advanced by a bye way to a considerable distance before the team, and 
having rolled himself in the snow, filled his mouth, ears, and nostrils, with 
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blood, which he drew from a fresh wound in one of his legs; he laid him. 
self down in the track where the waggon was to pass, retaining his breath, 
closing his eyes, lolling out his tongue, and exhibiting every other symptom 
of death. “A lucky chance,” cries one of the countrymen, as the waggon 
approached the place. “A grey fox dead; we will fling him into the waggon, 
and take off his skin when we stop to feed.” The grey fox played his part 
so well that he created no suspicions, and in a few moments found himself 
deposited agreeably to his wishes. As he knew this was the last time he 
could possibly gain admittance, he made a most provident use of the 
occasion, and effected his escape just before the waggoners stopped to 
bait. Finding the dead fox gone and their provisions plundered, they were 
filled with astonishment, and after many wild conjectures, concluded this 
to be one of Machi-Manitoo’s frolicks. The store the fox had got, enabled 
him to live well for a whole moon. He then told his story to one of his 
friends the wolves, and finding his resources nearly exhausted, encouraged 
the wolf to adopt the same expedient. The wolf was easily persuaded; he 
lay down personating death in hopes of a rich recompence; when the 
waggoners forewarned, observing him almost in the same spot where they 
had been imposed upon by the fox, severed his head from his body, as a 
just punishment for his intended fraud, and as his skin was of no value, 
drove their team over him and left him. The fox waited till the road was 
clear, and then drawing the body aside as his perquisite, resorted to it from 
time to time to supply his necessities. Observing, as he passed along on his 
road homewards, a hollow tree, where he had reason to believe there was 
good store of honey, he addressed himself to a hedge-hog fortunately at 
hand; and expressed his wonder that he whom the great spirit had armed 
with a thousand prickles, to defy a thousand stings, should suffer small 
bees to establish hoards as it were in defiance under his nose. The porcu- 
pine felt the insult, bristled up his quills, and was soon introduced by the 
fox into the hollow tree. The nation was immediately in arms. Every 
warrior rushed forward to punish the invader. The remotest inmates 
hastened to the scene of action. While the contest was yet undecided, the 
fox seizing the moment of uproar, pierced the bark on the side opposite to 
the opening, and carried away unperceived in secret triumph, the prize 
they were busy fighting for. Proceeding with his treasures, he was seen and 
envied by a young fat bear, whose inexperience was equal to his love of 
honey. “Cousin,” says the fox, “I have no honey to spare, but if you will 
follow me and venture for it, you may have your fill.” The bear followed 
him to the bottom of a high and steep cliff. “There,” says the fox, “is a 
rich treasure,” pointing to a wasp’s nest of great size, which was suspended 
from the rocks near the top of the precipice, “but you have neither agility 
nor courage to attempt it.” The bear, piqued at being thought sluggish, 
instantly clambered up a tree, one of the branches of which approached 
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the cliff and flinging himself with violence against the nest, which he 
grappled with his paws, disengaged it from its fastenings, and fell with it 
to the ground. Ten thousand wasps immediately attacked him; his howls 
re-echoed from the rocks, and alarmed the forest; the stings acutely pierc- 
ing his bruised body, infused their poison into his veins, and he was soon 
numbered among the fox’s victims. The fame of this exploit spread 
through the forest, and at length came to the ears of the panther, who 
invited himself to eat share of the bear. “Brother,” says the fox, who did 
not much like the looks of his guest, “I have a nobler prey in store than 
a bear’s cub, one worthy of you; a young horse highly fed that lies dead 
in the pasture, but so near his master’s habitation, that if we attempted to 
eat him where he lies, we should be observed: I endeavoured last night 
by tying my tail to his, to drag him into a safe place in the woods, but 
after nearly pulling off my brush, I was obliged to desist. Would you but 
lend your tail for such a service, a tail fitted by its length, its strength, and 
the pliant joints at its extremity for powerful exertions, we should enjoy 
a feast in comfort, which now only excites envy.” The panther yielded to 
the instances of the fox, and was led by him to a savannah where a horse 
lay extended on the grass. The panther turning his hinder parts to the 
horse without much observation suffered the fox to proceed, who having 
tied the tails together in such a manner, as that no force could loose them, 
cried out to the panther, “Now brother my work is finished, yours is to 
begin.” The panther set himself to pull with such effect, that he dragged 
the horse several paces. His violence was such that it awoke the horse, 


‘who had been all this time fast asleep. The affrighted animal finding 


himself restrained, was in an instant on his legs. The course of things was 
quickly changed. The horse galloping at full speed, now dragged the 
panther, at every turn lashing him with his heels. The astonished panther 
writhing round to seize the limbs, and flanks of the horse, at once terrified 
and provoked his antagonist, and exposed himself to gashing wounds. 
At one moment his loins were assailed by the battering hoofs, at another 
his head and twisted folds of his neck. His paws would sometimes grasp, 
and his jaws encompass the hams and legs of the horse, but the horse’s 
brisk and bounding movements varying every moment, soon disengaged 
them from the grasp. The contest was long though unequal. The panther 
that never yields, supple, fierce, enduring, all over full of life, seemed to 
revive the combat after the dashing strokes of the horse, appeared to the 
have [sic] compleated his destruction. The fox, at length, having, by an 
unusual noise, turned the course of the horse among some rocks and trunks 
of fallen trees, the repeated shocks and lacerations to which the panther 
was thus exposed, extinguished all remaining sparks of life. The grey fox 
proud of his exploits, invited the red fox who was just then returning from 
his expedition to feast on the flesh of the bleeding panther. The red fox 
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complied, reserving some better food which he had brought with him, for 
a time when there would be no invitations. Still preserving his advantage 
over his ancient ally, well knowing that whatever pretensions to superiority 
his friend might have among the other tribes, he could never rank high in 
the nation of foxes. 


AN INSTRUCTIVE FABLE OF THE INDIANS 

[Wolf, having spared Fawn, becomes jealous of her white skin. His uncle, Fox, 
tells him that his wish is easily obtained: he has only to pass between rows of flaming 
trees to become milk-white. In his eagerness Wolf does not wait for flames, and is 
nearly suffocated by smoke. Fawn is bound to Wolf by his kindness to her. Wolf's 
friends tax him with allowing her the opportunity to escape, but Wolf is confident. 
The day arrives when the full-grown Deer is to be the means to a feast, to which 
all the birds and beasts except Fox are invited. Certain parts are allotted to certain 
persons. Deer, alarmed at the discussion, flees. While the beasts are arguing it becomes 
too late for pursuit, and the guests angrily depart. Wolf sets out to recover his prey, 
He solicits the aid of Men, but they have concealed Deer, and they lead him astray. 
Wolf finally arrives at a river in which he sees Deer’s reflection. He plunges in, is 
stunned by a rock, and is destroyed in neighboring rapids. Deer exchanges Wolfs 
fawnings for the protection of one of her kind.] 

The wolf, glutted with the blood of the dam, spared the fawn for a 
time. It was of a very tender age, and milk-white; he was diverted by its 
innocent sports, and soon became so dazzled with the beautiful whiteness 
of its skin, that he wished for nothing so much as to exchange his wolf's 
garb for a coat of the same colour. He communicated his wishes to his 
uncle the fox, who assured him, that at the expence of a little pain, the 
thing was easy; he had only to set fire to the trees, which the last storm 
had blown down, and so soon as the flames were at their height, pass 
rapidly from one end to the other, between the rows, and he would cer- 
tainly come out milk-white. The wolf, despising the pain, got every thing 
ready; but from his eagerness to improve his beauty, having begun to run 
the gauntlet before the flames had arrived at the fox’s pitch, he came out 
at the further end neither milk-white as he expected, nor scorched to death 
as the fox expected, but half suffocated, and without a pile of hair. The 
fox who, while the business was pending, had been employed in ogling 
the fawn, as soon as he saw his nephew appear not above half roasted, 
thought it a convenient time to decamp. The fawn, caught by the kindness 
of the wolf, omitted to improve a thousand opportunities which the wolf's 
weakness afforded her, to effect an escape. The moons kept their pace, the 
wolf gained strength, the fawn grew in stature, and their confidence in 
each other increased. The wolf’s friends observing the fawn’s growth, and 
the wide range he permitted her to take, taxed the wolf with his impru- 
dence. “Do you imagine,” cries the wolf, “I am weak enough to think that 
this fawn which I have reared up to deer’s estate, in habits of obedience, 
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will after so much experience of me, dare to play tricks? Your fears make 
you feed upon half-grown skeletons, and tremble at shadows. I judge 
better; if I let a day pass, after this rawboned fawn shall have added flesh 
to stature, then impeach my wisdom.” The wished-for day at length 
arrived, and all the beasts and birds were summoned to partake of the 
wolf’s feast, the fox alone excepted. The wolf consulted them about the 
distribution of the parts. To one the tongue was assigned, to another the 
heart, to another the hoofs, and by common consent the dung was allotted 
to the turkey-buzzard. The deer alarmed at the debates, feeling her 
strength, and recollecting the fate of many a hind and Caribou of her own 
plump qualities, suddenly betook herself to flight: and just as the council 
had completed the division of her limbs, the news was brought that she 
had been seen using them very nimbly in bounding across the plain, and 
was at that moment entering the woods. “She is taking her accustomed 
range,” cries the wolf, “it is her daily practice, she will presently return.” 
The panther advised speedy measures, and offered his services; the bear 
and his friends were afraid to trust him; the hare took the fearful side. 
Thus, while the wolf indulged his hopes, and others their jealousies, the 
time for an effectual pursuit was suffered to pass unimproved, and the 
guests dispersed growling and hungry. The wolf recovering from his 
dream, at length hit off the scent, and set himself, in good earnest, to re- 
cover his prey. He proceeded without coming to fault, till he arrived at 
an extensive clearing in the woods, where the men were employed pitting 
their corn. Forgetting that his depredations had made them his enemies, 
he presumptuously solicited the good offices of these men to discover the 
deer, which they had the mc ment before hid in one of the pits, for the 
purpose of frustrating his pursuit. The advice he received from them his 
confidence led him to adopt, and, of course, he was led astray. The white 
deer refreshed, and honestly counselled, proceeded through a safe tract 
of the forest; and having arrived at and crossed a rapid river, posted her- 
self upon an overhanging cliff on the opposite side. The wolf, after 
prowling long in vain, was at length brought to his senses, and now 
resolving to pursue the very opposite path to that he had been advised to 
take, again fell upon the scent; and urged the chace with such speed, that 
he reached the bank of the river directly opposite the white deer’s cliff, 
before she had quitted her station. Her image reflected from the cliff, 
realized the object of his pursuit. The curling motion of the waters, trans- 
ferred by him to the reflected image, he mistook for the distortions of 
laughter. Inflamed by the supposed insult, ashamed of his past errors, and 
resolved now at length to preclude all possibility of escape, he plunged 
headlong into the water, grasping the shadow of the deer already devoured 
in imagination. A pointed flint concealed under the surface, received the 
whole weight of his descending fury. Stunned by the shock, he was 
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incapable of resisting the force of the current, which soon swept him down 
the neighbouring rapids, and relieved the trembling fawn from her enemy, 
at the very moment of his most determined vengeance. The white deer 
departed from the cliff, secure from immediate danger, yet solitary and 
friendless: but soon after, taking shelter under the branching antlers of a 
young male of her own species, she exchanged the fawnings of the wolf, 
for the endearments of a protector. 
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FIFTIETH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


The Council of the American Folklore Society met at the Hotel Com- 
modore, Tuesday, December 27th, 1938 with President Stith Thompson in 
the Chair. 

The Secretary-Treasurer reported on the year’s activity and the reports 
were referred to the Annual Meeting. 

The Editor reported the death of Heinrich W. Augustin, for many years 
the Society’s publisher and friend, and the changes his death had brought 
about in our relations with the publishing firm. The Council recommended 
that publication be transferred to America and empowered the Editor to 
take action. Two Memcirs have been distributed during the past year, and 
one Memoir for 1939 is nearing completion. 

The Council approved the continuance in office during the coming year 
of the present officers of the Society. 

The following Councillors were elected: For term ending December, 
1939: Ralph Boggs, J. F. Dobie, F. G. Speck, Clark Wissler, Harold W. 
Thompson, Archer Taylor. For term ending 1940: Ruth Bunzel, John M. 
Cooper, E. Kirkland, A. L. Kroeber, Louise Pound, Duncan Strong. For 
term ending 1941: A. L. Campa, Mellinger Henry, D. Jenness, Ralph 
Linton, J. Alden Mason, Robert Redfield, J. R. Swanton, A. M. Tozzer, 
Leslie White, Reed Smith, Verne Ray and Gladys A. Reichard. 

The Council discussed the new Joint Committee on Folk Arts of the 
Works Progress Administration and the following resolution was adopted: 
The Council of the American Folklore Society notes with interest 
the organization of the Joint Committee on Folk Arts of the 
Works Progress Administration under a trained folklorist, Dr. 

B. A. Botkin, and expresses its willingness to cooperate in its 
activities. 
It was recommended that the President appoint a committee of the Society 
to cooperate with the Joint Committee on Folk Arts. 

The Council expressed its profound regret at the loss the Society has 
sustained in the death during the year of three of its outstanding members, 
Truman Michelson, G. B. Grinnell and Robert Lehmann-Nitsche. 

At the Annual Meeting the reports and resolutions presented by the 
Council were approved. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Gene WELTFIsH, Secretary 
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SECRETARY'S REPORT 


The membership of the American Folklore Society is as follows: 











1938 1937 
NY IND 5 feb cine 3 fone eenebne eaves 9 5 
sco hnis i55 554008 hes eein thankies 10 
Active members, of whom 43 are Memoir members.... 189 202 
I sx Siood eereded umes eCeNenat 207 217 
i TCT Cee 185 211 
Respectfully submitted, 
Gene WELTFISH, Secretary 
TREASURER’S REPORT 
Income 
I Nac acanile cdoaioemninediod $ 55325 
From Branch Societies: Canadian .................. 142.00 
I nil dick y htaaidiaebaaield 39.00 
Biereney Gar Geeks GOCNNS. 5. oa on ois ne ese vinesis 72.00 
Permanent fund, interest on bonds................... 40.16 
ES ere rr eae 1,408.60 
ERE Dn a em ee se 1.50 
NE i 5 ceheshinndihs-dbatichdumemeabal $2,256.51 
Balance from December 1997... ..........00.000c0ses 2,501.21 
Credit Augustin December 31, 1938.................. 254.78 
Oe eee ey eer eee ee $5,012.50 
Expenditures 
esd vente cbaniaben duende $1,408.60 
tin tes 0s damned eridslin ahh ahaa Ne 10.00 
Augustin, Memoirs and Journals.................... 2,519.87 
RE ee een ee rene 14.38 
Binding Memoir Volume........................... 253-63 
Review Editos’s expenses... ........ 22... sccsccceceee. 11.24 
I I i. in nk ans cnigcdwamedae ended ons 10.78 
Cobsmmbia Press Stationery ...........0.2cccssesceees 13.97 
iain ned dcnnnadeenapegnethamarhneel 3.42 
OCCT TE OTT OR ET ET TOO OE 100.00 
American Anthropological Association............... 16.35 
EE: ruins byte ib ersahinadanechbeeedonsaeeiion 17.00 
ME I ose cevncvinnendeasndan $4,379.24 
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er Serene $5,012.50 
Total Expenditures ................ 45379.24 
Balance on hand... .....5 56.0655: $ 633.26 


Respectfully submitted, 
GENE WELTFISH, Treasurer 


, 
EDITOR’S REPORT, 1938 


In spite of the unanimous desire of the Folklore Board to discontinue 
publication in Germany, the Board last year was forced by financial con- 
siderations to make no recommendation of change. This year the situation 
has changed in several respects. Not only has the international situation 
become more difficult, but the owner and director of the Gliickstadt pub- 
lishing house, Heinrich W. Augustin, the Society’s friend, an upright busi- 
ness man of long standing, died as a result of an automobile accident, and 
business dealings with the Gliickstadt printing establishment have been 
radically altered. Meanwhile J. J. Augustin, who already handles distribu- 
tion of our publications from his New York office, has established a pub- 
lishing house in this country and is submitting estimates on new publica- 
tion which are less than the bills presented from Gliickstadt for the last 
Journal. The Editor strongly recommends therefore that publication be 
transferred to J. J. Augustin in America, with the reservation that music 
or texts may be set up in Germany if necessary. 

The program of bringing the Journals up to date this year has failed 
primarily due to the death of Heinrich W. Augustin. Manuscripts for the 
1938 issues, which had been in the printer’s hands for six to twelve months, 
were all held up at the death of the head of the firm. Work has been re- 
commenced and they will appear shortly. To the Review sections edited by 
Dr. Gayton have been added Folklore News Notes contributed by our 
President, Professor Stith Thompson. 

If publication in America is recommended, any publication delays with 
the 1939 issues will be financial. The Editor is trying to reduce the latest 
bills for Journals, submitted from Gliickstadt, and as distributor for the 
Memoirs this year and of Memoirs and Journals next year, J. J. Augustin 
has increased our income, but it is obvious that if the 1938 and 1939 
Journals are all to be paid for out of next year’s income there will be a 
deficit. 

The Memoirs for 1938 were Myths and Tales of the Jicarilla Apache by 
Morris E. Opler, Memoir 31, and Mandan-Hidatsa Myths and Ceremonies 
by Martha Warren Beckwith, Memoir 32. The former was the gift of 
Dr. Parsons and the latter of Dr. Beckwith, to both of whom the Society 
owes much. One 1939 memoir, Tales of the White Mountain Apache 
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by Grenville Goodwin, is ready for page proof, the publication being 
financed by gifts obtained by the author and by a gift of the Southwest 
Society. The publication of two other Memoirs has been underwritten by 
Dr. Parsons for the coming year: Wheeler’s Jalisco Tales from Mexico, 
and Opler’s Myths and Tales of the Lipan Apache. Estimates have already 
been obtained on the first two manuscripts and they can be published in 
America if the Council approves such contract. The Editor wishes to 
express to Dr. Parsons the Society’s great debt of gratitude in making 
these publications possible. 
Rutu Benenict, Editor 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


HunDESTAMMVATER UND Kerperos. Freda Kretschmar. (Studien zur Kulturkunde, 
Vol. 4. Vol. 1, Hundestammvater: xvi, 230 pp., 36 illus., 4 sketch maps. RM 12.-, 
cloth; RM 10.-, paper. Vol. II, Kerberos: viii, 292 pp., 33 illus., 4 sketch maps. 
RM 14.-, cloth; RM 12.-, paper. Stuttgart: Strecker und Schréder Verlag, 1938). 


The two parts into which this work is divided are again divided into a descriptive 
and a synthetic section. The descriptive sections, arranged according to the usual 
geographical and linguistic divisions, contain summaries of pertinent narratives, in 
the first case of tales illustrating the theme of the dog as founder of a race or as 
begetter of human children, and in the second case of tales illustrating the theme of 
the dog of the underworld. The illustrative material is so abundant that it deserves 
a better index than two scant pages (II, 262-63). Cross-references from the descriptive 
to the synthetic sections or in the reverse direction are almost entirely lacking, and 
the descriptive manner of the first section gives place to a synthesis which deals 
freely with lycanthropy, Freudian psychology, secret societies, the disposal of the 
dead, and other large and rather inclusive ideas. 

The nature of the illustrative material and the manner of dealing with it are 
perhaps adequately exemplified by the pages (I, 125-29) on the “Hundestammvater” 
in Finnish and Proto-Baltic tradition. The tales cited are Adam of Bremen’s descrip- 
tion of an Amazon-state in which the men are cynocephalic (this may be his idea 
of the Finns), an Estonian tale of a woman who is transformed into a werewolf and 
who returns to nurse her child, and a Lettish legend of the origin of Eve in the 
tail of a dog. This is a very miscellaneous collection of stuff. Adam of Bremen’s 
description proves that someone told him the story and that perhaps he believed it. 
Inasmuch as there are several examples of an Amazon-state inhabited by cyncocephalic 
men (Kretschmar, I, 12, 14, 24, 43, 169), Adam or his informant may have been 
adapting a familiar idea to a new scene. The Estonian tale belongs to a type known 
in many lands; see Aarne and Thompson, Nos. 403, 450; Grimm, Nos. 11, 13. The 
mother transformed into a wolf is a relatively infrequent actor in this story; see Bolte 
and Polivka, ad loc. (the pertinent incident is F*). The story about Eve is a bit of 
Christian tradition which Dr. Kretschmar reports from the Little Russians (I, 131), 
the Magyars (I, 132), the Slovenes and the Rumanians (I, 134), the Flemings 
(I, 146), and the Germans (I, 164), and other examples could be added. In other 
words, the story, being a bit of Christian tradition, found acceptance in Christian 
countries. The remark (I, 127, n. 3) that the Letts, the Lithuanians, and the Slavs 
were a linguistic unit as late as the fifth century B.C. has, so far as I can see, no 
pertinence to the discussion of a Christian tradition about the creation of Eve. What 
is needed is a searching examination of each of these instances of a dog-man. From 
it one might hope to learn where Adam of Bremen got the idea (if it is a literary 
convention in traveler’s tales, as it seems to be), where the story of the werewolf- 
mother and her child originated and how it spread, and under what circumstances 
the story of the creation of Eve from a dog’s tail was invented. These tasks are 
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laborious, but not impossible of achievement. With such an examination of these 
themes, we cannot, so far as I can see, hope to learn anything about the notion of 
a dog as a parent of a race. In such European themes as these, we readily perceive 
the complexity and difficulty of the problems which must be solved before the 
dissemination of a primary idea such as that of the “Hundestammvater” can be 
described. In all likelihood, the problems are equally complex in Indonesian, Chinese, 
or American Indian tradition. 

In solving problems of this sort, we can and should proceed systematically and 
perhaps somewhat as follows: (1) Collect pertinent examples of the theme. In this 
task Feilberg’s Bidrag til en ordbog over jyske almuesmal, Aarne-Thompson’s Types 
of the Folk-Tale, and Thompson’s Motif-Index will be invaluable. Such works guide 
us to great reservoirs of information. (2) Separate the material into the various 
themes into which it naturally divides. (3) Establish, so far as humanly possible, 
the place and time of origin of each theme. Although these are very large under. 
takings, much of the work is already done. Cerberus, has, for example, been the sub. 
ject of many investigations and should not be dismissed in this fashion: “Von einer 
umfassenden Darstellung der antiken Verhaltnisse muss hier abgesehen werden, da 
die einzelnen Beziehungen zu kompliziert liegen und hier eine philologische 
Spezialuntersuchung notwendig ist” (II, 212-13, n. 1). To be sure, an “umfassende 
Darstellung” is out of the question and, moreover, it is not needed. What we want 
to know is, at least as nearly as we can, the time and place of origin of the idea of 
Cerberus. The details of the dissemination of the idea and a description of the 
variations in the idea are difficult subjects and, in a work dealing with the general 
theme of the dog as guardian of the underworld, are altogether subsidiary to the 
main argument. Consequently, they need occupy little space. On the other hand, a 
difficulty which should have found a solution or should at least have been faced is 
the nature of Cerberus. What are the essential features of this dog of Hades? It is 
strange—is it not—that Greek literature knows nothing of him as the devourer of 
the dead? At any rate, the fact calls for comment if the notion of an all-devouring 
dog (“Der Mythos von den verschlingenden Hunden,” II, 227) is an ancient 
mythological concept. But—enough of comment on method! Dr. Kretschmar has 
given us a learned book and we can find much in it. 

University of Chicago ARCHER TAYLOR 


SveENsKA Sacor Ocu SAcner. I, Mickels i Langhult Sagor; II, Sven Sederstroms Sagor 
utgivna av Joran Sahlgren och Sven Liljeblad. (Kungl. Gustav Adolfs Akademien. 
280, 221 pp. Stockholm: Bokférlags Aktiebolaget Thule, 1937, 1938). 


The appearance of these two volumes inaugurates an important program of pub 
lication undertaken by the Kungl. Gustav Adolfs Akademi for Folklivsforskning 
under the subvention of the Swedish government. The most important collection of 
Swedish tales and traditions is that published in 1844 by Hylten-Cavallius and 
Stephens. It has been known for a long time that only a small proportion of the 
Hylten-Cavallius manuscripts were published and it has long been hoped by those 
interested in Swedish folklore that the rich materials which he had collected might 
be brought to light. Two years ago an appropriation was received from the Swedish 
State of eight thousand crowns annually for the next ten years to permit the pub 
lication of this material and of other Swedish folklore archives. It is not entirely 
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clear from the Academy report just what the scope of the archive publication will 
be. There are four very extensive folklore archives in Sweden, at Uppsala, at Stock- 
holm, at Lund, and at Goteborg. 

In beginning the publication, the editors have used certain unified collections 
which were made in the early part of the nineteenth century for Hylten-Cavallius. 
He had numerous correspondents who sent him tales which they had collected. 
Both Mickel of Langhult and Sederstroém wrote in the dialect of south Smaland. 
In a recent number of Folk-Liv Dr. Liljeblad, one of the editors, discusses these two 
narrators. “Mickel,” he says, “wrote a pure and unspoiled dialect without attempting 
in any way to cloak it. On occasions when he employs foreign words, they are most 
terribly mutilated. His command of dialect words is extremely rich. He has con- 
siously sought to enrich his prose with parallels and synonyms, so that his way of 
expressing himself is very circumstantial. Moreover he is prone to employ words 
and expressions that were old-fashioned even in his time. Sederstrém does not write 
dialect in the same thorough and unchanged manner as does Mickel or Johannes 
Pettersson. Sederstrom has sought to make his tales correct in language and style by 
acquiring as far as his ability permitted a literary style and the Swedish language as 
generally written. He was both wellread and endowed with literary gifts. He has 
a preference for foreign words and employs all the means he has come across that 
seem literary. His tales are strewn with geographical and historical names and with 
the speech of educated people. Though Sederstrém thus in writing down his stories 
seeks to avoid the speech of his native place, yet he often wrote the words as he 
pronounced them, i.e., he also unconsciously wrote his own dialect.” 

These two volumes are well edited with competent introductions and adequate 
notes. The tales are also classified so as to fit into the international system. We 
can but hope that the rest of the series bears out the promise of these initial volumes. 
If it does, we shall have an extraordinarily complete record of the folklore of Sweden. 

Indiana University St1itH THOMPSON 


TALES FROM THE FreNcH FoLk-Lore oF Missouri. Joseph Médard Carriére. (North- 
western Studies in the Humanities, No. 1. viii, 354 pp., map. $4.00. Evanston, 
Illinois, 1937). 

It will surprise most readers, as it did me, to learn that French Creole is spoken 
today in Missouri. In the upper Mississippi Valley Dr. Carriére had met a number 
of descendants of the early French pioneers still speaking French but it was not until 
1934 that he found this French-speaking community, six hundred families, living in 
or near Old Mines, “a straggling, quiet little village” in the foothills of the Missouri 
Ozarks, in Washington County, about sixty-five miles south of St. Louis. As a 
native of Canada Carriére was made welcome by those who had not forgotten their 
Canadian origin. These Missourians are descendants of pioneers in the old French 
administrative district of Illinois who about 1735 were attracted across the Mississippi 
by the lead fields of Missouri. Later in the century they were recruited by other 
French descendants who were more at ease with Spanish-speaking Catholic colonists 
who maintained French laws and language in territory ceded by France than with 
aggressive British soldiery or American backwoodsmen from Virginia and Kentucky. 
Old Mines was settled toward the close of the eighteenth century. 

There has been no French schooling in this locality and by 1895 preaching in 
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French was given up so that the original Canadian dialect has become impoverished, 
English is encroaching. A Creole of forty speaks differently from one of sixty and 
the French idiom of the younger generation “could hardly be more limited withoy 
ceasing to exist.” An excellent opportunity here to study intensively the decay of one 
of the most persistent of cultural traits! French Creole as spoken by Negroes in the 
British Antilles, say Trinidad, is another such opportunity. 

French Creole-speaking Negroes imported from Louisiana into the upper Missis. 
sippi country made contributions to vocabulary and folklore. (In 1803 among the 
thirty-one families of Old Mines there were eighteen slaves.) Dr. Carriére has divided 
his collection of seventy-three tales into “animal tales” and what he oddly calls 
“ordinary folk-tales,” into farces, anecdotes and cumulative stories. All the “animal 
tales” excepting the first appear to be African tales or European tales as told by 
Africans and include the familiar tales of Tar Baby, Mock Plea, Riding-horse, Playing 
Godfather, Big Bull and Little Bull. Bouki of Louisiana, the Bahamas, and Haiti 
appears, also Rabbit and Malice. In Haitian tales Malice is a conspicuous but un. 
identified figure, so I am charmed to meet him in the Missouri version of Bargain 
Not to Become Angry. This may well be the tale whence he derives. In this version, 
by the way, there is a pleasing frontier touch: the one to get angry first is to be 
scalped. 

In numbers 24 and 54 we recognize three more widespread Negro tales: Escape 
up the Tree, Devil Bridegroom, and the story of the lost girl recovered through a 
song, all in very interesting rationalized versions that will in particular reward the 
analysis which Dr. Carriére has promised for all the tales in a second volume. In 
this comparative analysis in which variants of his own Missouri tales will be in- 
cluded, it will be interesting also to identify Spanish influence. Tales 70 and 71, a 
version of Hungry Parson and a version of the Woman and the Friar, seem more 
common in Spanish collections than in French (Carriére), and, let me add, Seven 
Heads (Tale 9) is a very characteristic Spanish tale. Close analysis might reveal the 
source, whether Spanish or French, of the Old Mines versions. 

Dr. Carriére has supplied lists of tale types and of motifs and a glossary. In the 
hands of expert field recorders the motif list here as elsewhere is of some service in 
identifying tales but much of it seems to me to be blind, elaborately purposeless. 
Such a classification “helpful dog” from Escape up the Tree and Seven Heads has 
some significance; the tales are quite dissimilar but the three dogs, dogs with names, 
are a recurrent element. But I must be shown that several other detailed classifica 
tions of helpful fauna are not nonsense. 

In the excellent glossary the encroachments of English appear at a glance. English 
terms are taken over bodily or nearly so (all right, job, grocery, log, next time, 
tramp) or taken over and gallicized (easy becomes aisé; to bother, bédrer; to farm, 
farmer; to feel, filer; to amount to, monter 2) and English or American idioms are 
translated into Creole (to look well becomes eurgarder, regarder ben; to take sick, 
prendre malade; to get into a hole, rentrer dans le trou; to be in trouble, étre dans le 
trouble; “green,” “vert” for niais; to steal away, voler le chemin). We note two 
Creole terms that came into English speech with altered meanings: beurdache, 
cowardly, was adopted as berdache for the transvestite; and from boucane (smoke) 
or boucagniére (smoke house) they who smoked their meat in the pirate community 
of Tortugas off Haiti became known as buccaneers. 

New York City Erste CLews Parsons 
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Aw Historical Lecenp oF THE Zapotecs. Paul Radin. (Ibero-Americana, No. 9. 

29 pp. 35 cents. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1935). 

Dr. Radin obtained this interesting text of 138 lines in 1912, in Zaachila, Oaxaca, 
the capital of the old kingdom of the Zapotecs. We agree with the author that there 
can be very little doubt of the authenticity of the tale as an historical document 
based on oral tradition, although the published historical sources are well known. 
The Zapotec text would have been rendered more useful by the addition of a key 
to the phonetic transcription. Since the tones have been omitted, and also since an 
interlinear translation is lacking, and no attempt is made to render the Zapotec 
literally, the text itself will prove of little assistance to the linguist, unless he already 
has a good understanding of the dialect. 

The tale recounts the love affair and marriage of Koyulikansi, a daughter of the 
Aztec monarch, and Kasixwesa, the king of the Zapotecs. In contrast to the historical 
account! the love-theme predominates throughout the tale. The account of the 
invasion of the Zapotec territory by the Aztecs, and their subsequent defeat is men- 
tioned, but is reduced to a mere skirmish. 

The tale contains numerous significant elements of interest to the folklorist. We 
find that the Zapotec king is a magician who resides in a cave; he travels about in 
a cloud, and meets the Aztec princess at a bathing-place, where they bathe each 
other, and plight their troth. The princess has dreamed seven months earlier that 
an animal (?) informs her of the identity of her future husband. The Aztec king 
has three daughters of similar appearance, one of which, the bride, has a golden 
mole on her arm by which she is identified. 

Alari', the faithful friend and servant of Kasixwesa, is curiously invested with 
the functions of the modern Secretario Municipal. He acts as his sovereign’s huchuete, 
the marriage go-between.? Kasixwesa sends his sedan chair with Alari® as a pledge, 
although he himself does not go to Mexico. Upon the return of Alari’ with the 
princess, she is greeted by dancers, particularly young, unmarried girls, who use 
gourds and calabashes as musical instruments. Two weeks after her arrival the week- 
long wedding celebration is held. At the conclusion of this fandango, the royal couple 
bless the people thrice, and they in turn present a feather to the royal wife. There- 
upon, the king bids them dance. 

The occurrence and nature of the employment in the text of the above elements 
immediately suggest a number of parallels in the traditions of other groups, and 
further serve to place the tale, even more securely than the author has suggested, as 
a true oral tradition of the Zapotecs. 

Mexico City R. J. WEITLANER 

Berkeley, California J. B. JoHNson 


OriciIn LeGEND oF THE NavAHo ENEMY Way, TEXT AND TRANSLATION. Berard Haile. 
(Yale University Publications in Anthropology, No. 17. 320 pp., 2 pls., 5 figs. $3.50. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1938). 

The usefulness of this book is far beyond that implied in the title, for it offers a 
wealth of material to the linguist, the ethnologist, and the student of folklore. For 
the linguist there is the text, recorded in the generally accepted orthography devised 

1La Geogréphica Descripcién de Fray Francisco de Burgoa, Tomo II, pp. 343-345. 

2 Zapotec of Mitla, betsgdl, ‘old brother”; Zapotec of Tehuantepec, chagdl: see Parsons, 
Mitla, p. 96. 
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by Dr. Sapir, and arranged with each page facing its English translation for easy 
following, together with 96 notes which contain some interesting information of 
linguistic import, as well as an appendix containing the text of the more important 
songs of the Enemy Way ceremonial with translations and 112 explanatory notes, 
Students of the Navaho language who might conceivably disagree with minor points 
of translation or be dissatisfied with the free translation given by the author (which 
to this reviewer’s mind is most readable and clear) still have the text to do with a 
they will. 

For the ethnologist, besides the legend itself, there is an introduction (of 27 pages) 
discussing the Navaho ceremonial system in general and the place of this ceremonial 
and its legend in it, and 132 extensive notes on the Enemy Way ceremonial, besides 
the 147 briefer notes to the translation. These contain much pertaining to ceremonial 
other than Enemy Way. Not the least among these contributions is the presentation 
of the author’s most useful analysis of and terminology for the schema of a Navaho 
ceremonial, its parts (“ceremonies”), and the rules governing it (“ritual”), and some 
interesting new material on the vexed question of geographical identification of 
certain sacred mountains and other localities, well known to students of the Navaho 
by their native names but of doubtful provenience. 

The text and translation is in four parts. The first, “Monster Way,” tells of the 
origin of the man-devouring monsters which appeared soon after the emergence of 


the people from the underworlds; of the birth of the miraculous twins, Enemy 
Slayer and Born for Water; of their visit to their father the Sun in order to obtain 
weapons; and of their campaigns against the monsters in order to make the earth a fit 
habitat for the human race. This theme, well known to students of Southwestern 
folklore, forms a portion of the origin legend of numerous ceremonials. At least 
three satisfactory published versions of it now exist, that which Dr. Washington 
Matthews recorded as a part of the Emergence Legend,! that introductory to the 
origin legend of the Male Shooting Chant recorded by Father Berard Haile, trans 
lated by Dr. Gladys A. Reichard and published in abbreviated form by her,? and 
the present one. Father Berard also mentions having recorded other versions (unpub- 
lished) as parts of other ceremonial legends. These offer material for comparative 
studies, for the versions differ in details, each emphasizing or including parts espe- 
cially concerned with the ceremonial in question or according to the opinions of the 
informant. If all the versions of Monster Way still extant could be recorded and 
published they would form a body of material of inestimable value for analysing 
the interrelationships of Navaho ceremonials. This version is another step toward 
such a goal. 

The second part, not necessarily a continuation of the events of Monster Way, 
describes a war on the Taos Pueblo and subsequent events. Monster Slayer is the 
leader in the war; and the Hard Flint Boys, represented by the Black Dancers in the 
Enemy Way ceremonial, are introduced. The story of the war on Taos, or some other 
pueblo, is said by the author to be incorporated in the legends (unpublished) of 
Beauty Way, Blessing Way, and probably of Mountain Top Way. 


1 Washington Matthews, Navaho Legends (Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society, 
Vol. 5, 1897). 

2F. J. Newcombe and G. A. Reichard, Sandpaintings of the Navajo Shooting Chant 
(New York, 1937). 
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The third part treats of the first ceremonial of Enemy Way, performed with the 
Young Man of Jarring Mountain as the patient, in order to restore the earth which 
was suffering from the effects of the conflicts with the Monsters and with the Taos 
warriors. Today Enemy Way is used to cure illness supposed to result from the 
influence of foreign ghosts. Black God conducts the ceremonial, and the origins of 
certain ceremonies often added to Enemy Way, such as the Tail songs, are explained. 
Here the origin legend proper of Enemy Way ends, for the fourth part is a detailed 
description of the present-day ceremonial. Thus the narrative conforms to what 
seems to be the usual form of Navaho ceremonial legends, an account of events 
leading up to the necessity for the first performance of the ceremonial, a description 
of it, and often supplementary material concerning present day practice. 

A perplexing problem for the student of Navaho ethnology is the understanding 
of the interrelationships of their complex body of ceremonials. As mentioned above 
the origin legends of numerous ceremonials may be almost identical up to a certain 
point and then they branch off. At the end of Monster Way is said, “Blessing 
Way .. . begins here.” Beauty Way and Mountain Top Way are independent con- 
tinuations of the story of the Taos war. The story of Changing Woman in Monster 
Way belongs to Blessing Way. The manner of inducing Black God to perform the 
first Enemy Way ceremonial is extraordinarily similar to that used to persuade the 
buzzards to conduct a ceremonial, in an origin legend of the divinatory rites of 
star-gazing and listening, recorded by the reviewer.? Numerous other similarities or 
parallels might be mentioned. A recording of the entire body of Navaho ceremonials, 
followed by a systematization of it into a unified whole, would doubtless go far 
towards solving many present problems. In this book Father Berard has given us 
an important portion of such a program. It is to be hoped that he may be able to 
fulfill the task stated by him on the first page, “to cover gradually the entire cere- 
monial complex,” and to publish the texts. 

A word of warning to the reader unfamiliar with Navaho ethnology may be 
desirable. In order to understand the material it is best to read the introduction, 
then the translation, and finally the “notes on Enemy Way” with a rereading of 
the introduction. The notes precede the translation, but they would mean little 
without the legend as a background. The same applies to much of the introduction. 

Boston University School of Medicine LEeLanp C. WYMAN 


Cappoan Texts: PawNneEE, SoutH BANnp Diatect. Gene Weltfish. (Publications of the 
American Ethnological Society, Vol. XVII. x, 251 pp. $3.00. New York: G. E. 
Stechert and Co., 1937.) 


In this collection of forty-four South Band Pawnee texts, Dr. Weltfish presents a 
variety of tales, sacred stories and vision narratives, plus well over two-score short 
ethnographic texts concerned with incidents of Pawnee daily life. Literal and free 
translations accompany each of the texts except the final one, “The Tale of the Dun 
Horse” (pp. 244 ff.). This tale was paraphrased into Pawnee from Grinnell’s pub- 
lished English version by one of Dr. Weltfish’s more sophisticated Pawnee inter- 





8L. C. Wyman, Origin Legends of Navaho Divinatory Rites (Journal of American Folk- 


Lore, Vol. 49: 134, 1936). 
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preters; for a free translation of the story one must consult Grinnell’s Skidi Pawnee 
collection.4 

Among the tales collected by Dr. Weltfish are a rather unusual version of the 
Orpheus and Eurydice tale (“The Boy Who Married a Ghost Wife”), a Rolling 
Skull tale (in which four objects are thrown behind by the pursued, instead of the 
more customary three), and a widespread Plains tale, “The Man Who Married a 
Buffalo Wife,” referred to as a Comanche story by Dr. Weltfish’s informant. 

As Dr. Weltfish’s volume of texts is by no means the first collection of Pawnee 
myths and tales, folklorists will not begrudge the emphasis she has put on short 
ethnographic texts. Besides being intrinsically interesting, these texts on marriage, 
pottery- and basketry-making, hunting, etc., afford the reader an opportunity to 
glimpse the cultural frame from which the myths emanate. Dr. Weltfish has made 
no attempt to treat any of her textual material comparatively, but instead contributes 
fairly liberally with ethnographic footnotes to several of the texts. This makes, of 
course, for a better understanding of references within the texts which otherwise 
might remain obscure to the general reader. 

Greencastle, Indiana ErMINIE W. VoEGELIN 


Tue Quinautt INnp1ans. Ronald L. Olson. (University of Washington Publications 
in Anthropology, vol. 6, no. 1: 1-190. $2.00. Seattle: University of Washington, 
1938). 

In The Quinault Indians Ronald Olson has given us a useful volume which forms 
an important addition to our knowledge of the Coast Salish of Washington. The 
book contains two maps, a full table of contents, an index, a number of diagrams 
and several reproductions from the earlier work of Willoughby. The material is 
arranged so that it may be readily available for comparative purposes, a fact which 
enhances the value of the work as an ethnographic monograph but, it must be 
admitted, detracts from its interest for the general reader. 

Although “a nearly complete series of myths and legends” (p. 3) collected in the 
field at the same time is omitted from the present publication, various accounts of 
incidents illustrating cultural points, such as courtship, warfare and shamanism, are 
scattered through the text. A few of these, for example, that on giants (p. 170), 
approach the realm of myth so closely as to be hardly distinguishable from it. In any 
case, such verbatim accounts certainly represent a sort of current folklore. Distinct 
from mythology yet crystallized into definite form, similar stories of a semi-historical 
character are repeated widely over this region. Unlike tales from the Plains, to take 
one possible comparison, these are seldom if ever autobiographical, yet the same 
form and choice of incident is shown in an autobiography printed as an addendum 
to the volume, suggesting that the Quinault style is relatively fixed. 

The author has discussed the Quinault from the point of view of their relation to 
other tribes, especially to those of the Northwest Coast, emphasizing their position 
as intermediate between accentuated northern and attenuated southern cultures. It is 
noteworthy, however, that the greatest number of exogamous marriages were appar- 
ently with the Lower Chehalis (p. 90) who, in turn, had very definite eastern con- 


1 George Bird Grinnell, Pawnee Hero Stories and Folk-Tales (New York, 1893), pp. 
87-97. 
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tacts, and one suspects that the Quinault might also have been considered in relation 
to their position as one of the most western of Salish groups. Thus, the economic 
aspects of the potlatch are discussed as being “about midway in the scale between 
the simple wealth-displays of the south and the exaggerated and complicated cere- 
monials of the northern tribes” (p. 129). The data likewise indicate a strong tie 
between the property distribution of the potlatch and the guardian spirit, which is 
not pointed up in the same way although it suggests tribes as far east as the Plateau. 
Since this is not primarily a diffusicn study, the treatment becomes significant only 
because it occasionally causes the author to dwell upon some features of a trait at 
the expense of others. But there is little doubt that facts gathered in this way with 
an eye to their geographical situation will teach us most about the Northwest. 
Barnard College Marian W. SMITH 


Lower CHINOOK Erunocrapuic Notes. Verne F. Ray. (University of Washington 
Publications in Anthropology, vol. 7, no. 2: 29-165. $1.35. Seattle: University otf 
Washington, 1938). 

The Lower Chinook have been reckoned an extinct group since the closing years 
of the last century. Ray, however, discovered a few survivors in 1930, two of whom 
were able to give the information that forms the basis of his account of the culture. 
Their incomplete folk-memories he has supplemented with data from the early 
historic sources, producing a well-rounded description of native life in the period 
before European civilization wreaked its devastating effects. 

It has long been apparent that the Chinook, located as they were at a crossroads 
of native commerce and cultural intercourse, must have been a crucial group in the 
growth of culture in the southern Northwest Coast.1 Ray’s monograph brings out 
the richness and complexity of Lower Chinook patterns, which are the more impres- 
sive contrasted to those of groups to the south and upriver. At the same time the 
culture is not depicted as changeless and stagnant, but as one acquiring and integrat- 
ing new complexes as the result of contacts with neighboring peoples. This dynamic 
aspect comes out most clearly in the section dealing with the “secret society” (pp. 
89 ff.), which seems to have reached the Chinook rather late, in fact, in early historic 
times. In a short space the complex was thoroughly integrated into the older spirit- 
singing pattern, that is to say, it was rephrased in terms of the familiar ritual complex 
and equipped with new sets of meanings. Unquestionably this ability to assimilate 
and revamp new patterns rapidly made the Chinook important middlemen in the 
dissemination of areal culture. 

Particularly admirable is Ray’s treatment of the material on societal patterns. The 
same general concepts of prestige values obtained among the Lower Chinook as 
among the tribes northward along the coast. Status was ascribed on the basis of 
wealth and birth. This pattern was verbalized in terms of social strata of chiefs, 
nobles, and commoners, with an inferior class of slaves. Yet in reality Chinook 
society was neither elaborately graded nor were individual statuses rigidly fixed. 
By his own efforts one might raise his standing in the group—a thing impossible in 
the crystallized social systems of the northern tribes. This fluidity of the Chinookan 
system is extremely important for evaluations of the cultural position of these people 


1See A. B. Lewis, Tribes of the Columbia Valley and the Coast of Washington and 
Oregon (American Anthropological Association, Memoirs, Vol. 1: 147-209, 1906). 
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and as well for interpretations of the areal social patterns, yet it is something that 
a less meticulous workman might have overlooked amid informants’ generalizations 
about “classes,” “chiefs,” and “commoners.” 

Ray has analyzed the material of his descriptive study in another publication, 
summarizing the salient features of Chinookan social and religious life from the 
areal point of view.? His interpretation (consonant with Kroeber’s view of North. 
west Coast-Plateau relationships) is that the patterns of the Chinook (and of the 
Plateau tribes) appear simpler but related and presumably older forms of Northwest 
Coast culture, which in the north have been considerably elaborated. Taken together, 
the descriptive account and the interpretation constitute a major contribution to our 
fund of knowledge of western North American tribes. 

Berkeley, California Puitie Drucker 
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